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When the series is complete there will be twelve workbooks avail- 
able, each featuring thirteen lessons. Seven workbooks are now ready 


for use as listed below, and these may be used in any order desired. 
20 cents each. 


A STUDY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


A bird’s-eye view of same, with stories from various periods. 


A STUDY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


A bird’s-eye view, with emphasis on life and teachings of Jesus. 


EARLY BIBLE PIONEERS 


Chronological studies of Old Testament characters up to and 
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This book studies the effects of social and psychological forces upon 
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takes place. With clearness and simplicity, Miss McLester discusses the 
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ciples of guidance are developed out of graphically described life situations. 
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find here many stimulating ideas.’’—Character. ‘“‘Of the books dealing with 
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A Litany for Children's Day 


Child of Nazareth, who gaily played in the market-place 
with boys and girls of Galilee— 


May all children have a chance to play! 


Young Carpenter, who by thy labors fed the children in thy 
home and helped thy mother guide their ways— 


May all children have a happy home! 


Wise Physician, who healed small bodies, hurt and sorely 
sick— 
May all children be well and strong! 


Gracious Friend, who called the children to thee and blessed 
them and taught them lovingly— 


May all children learn of thee! 


Our Saviour, who put a child in the midst of adults and 
said, ““The Kingdom of Heaven is’of such” — 
May all children grow as thou didst grow—in 
wisdom, and in stature and in favor with God 
and man! 


—L. W. 


The Journal This Month 


S THE CHURCH going to travel a lone road in this busi- 
ness of character education, or cooperate with other agen- 
cies in doing so? If it is to cooperate, and few there be who 
would say it should not, just how is that to be done? What 
is involved in such cooperation? These are the questions 
that get first place in the Journal this month. They are im- 
portant enough to deserve it. 

Three leading articles deal with these questions, all from 
different viewpoints but making a unity in themselves. Mr. 
Wyker writes from the experience of the country church 
and what it can do in such cooperation. Dr. McKibben 
transfers the problem to a city neighborhood church amid 
a polyglot foreign population and tells what can be done 
there. Miss Queree then takes it into the public school 
classroom and shows what it means, in practical terms. 
The long editorial this month deals with the same pertinent 
issue. Many readers will want to read these four pieces as 
a unit. 

A number of articles deal with practical summer plans. 
These, along with others in the May number and some yet 
to come in July, will provide a variety from which many 
readers will select new ways of enriching the summer pro- 
gram. Vacation schools and summer camps are provided 
for also. Let each be fully persuaded in his own mind as 
to what will suit his needs best. 


Watching Your Newsreels 


ee NEWSREEL is now an important factor for gathering 
and telling the news. Although of comparatively recent 
origin, it is now an accepted, and expected, part of most 
motion picture entertainment. It thus becomes subject to the 
same standards, rules of good taste, and dangers of being 
perverted to partisan or unworthy ends as newspapers and 
other similar agencies. For that reason the general public is 
under the same obligation to be intelligent in placing a 
value upon what they see and hear on the screen as in what 
they read in the press. 

There is evidence that this evolution is taking place and 
that it needs to take place. Within the last year newsreels 
of two scenes of death and horror were taken, one of the 
Memorial Day disaster in Chicago, in which eight per- 
sons were shot by the police, and the other the destruction 
of the gunboat Panay by Japanese airplanes in China. The 
first was not shown to the public on the ground that it was 
not “fit” for such a purpose; it was later released only after 
a storm of criticism. The pictures of the Panay incident were 
widely heralded and rushed to the public as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Many persons have asked why the same people feel that 
scenes of death and destruction in Asia waters are more suit- 
able for audiences in America than scenes of death and de- 
struction in Chicago. Without discussing the many debat- 


able issues involved, it can be said fairly that in the minds 
of many the industrial conflict involved in the first, and the 
appeal to a certain type of national feeling in the second, had 
much to do with quick suppression in one case and speedy 
release in the second. 

These incidents illustrate our present point that news- 
reels are subject to partisan influences and must be seen 
and heard with intelligent discrimination and a moral sense. 
In addition, it is essential, if one is to keep his balance, to 
divide what the newsreels are portraying, the actual scenes 
on the screen, from the running comment. In the comment, 
an impression not justified by the scenes themselves can easily 
be created. Through discrimination, on the basis of Christian 
ideals, religious education takes place. 


Cooperation in Character Building 


HERE does the church stand in relation to the many 

other character-building agencies in the community? 
Where should it stand? Should the Christian church remain 
aloof from all such agencies and, while wishing them well, 
hold to its own distinctive task, as some would urge? Or, 
should it recognize the work of these agencies as so valuable 
and so closely akin to its own that it should be willing to 
submerge its own life in its willingness to make their work 
succeed, as some seem to propose? If the church is to cooper- 
ate with these numerous agencies because, at many points, 
its aims and theirs are the same, what becomes of the 
church’s “distinctive message’? 

These are some of the questions that are being asked these 
days in connection with the relationship between the church 
and such other agencies as the public school, Boy and Girl 
Scouts, 4-H Clubs, recreation and health programs, and 
numerous activities for social welfare. Without attempting 
to say in this brief treatment everything that needs to be 
said, a few basic considerations can be pointed out. 

For one thing, character building, by whatever agency 
it is brought about, is the paramount need of our times. 
The evidence for this is all about us. Break-downs in indi- 
viduals, in both high and low places; the lack of stability 
of character as shown in the acts and purposes of social 
groups; and the changing attitudes and practices of nations, 
are but a few of the main lines along which this evidence 
is piling up every day. 

Again, character education, in the broad meaning of the 
term, has become a major factor in modern education and 
in social effort. A recent study listed three hundred and 
fifty-seven programs and agencies of a national scope in the 
United States whose purpose is character building. The 
significance of such a figure is apparent at once. 

Further, the church, as an agency of religious living, is 
vitally concerned in this same area of character education. 
This goes almost without saying. Religion, as now under- 
stood and taught among us, is not something apart from 
daily life but an intimate part of that life and judged accord- 
ing to its influence there. This means that at many points 


the goals of the character education movement and the goals 
of the church are the same. They both seek to develop in 
growing persons a spirit of cooperation, good will to others, 
kindness and unselfishness, the capacity to direct one’s own 
life, a well-poised mental attitude, honesty, sobriety, indus- 
try, truthfulness, a sense of responsibility, and so on. Life is 
not at its best when it falls short of these. 

Thus, it seems clear that the church and these numerous 
other agencies must make a common cause on behalf of the 
character values for which they all stand. That means that 
cooperation is inevitable. The day of the aloof attitude, with 
each agency hoeing its own row, is over. But what is coopera- 
tion to mean? How is it to be carried out? This cooperation, 
as far as the church is concerned, can be fairly said to mean 
certain things. 

First, the church and church leaders must be aware of 
and gladly recognize the values there are in the work of 
character-building agencies at work around them. They need 
to rejoice in the fact that these programs are helping to make 
boys and girls better, more honest, increasingly more un- 
selfish, progressively more competent as persons and as citi- 
zens. When a farm boy learns through his 4-H Club how 
to deal painlessly even with animals to be slaughtered, just 
because kindness and sympathy are desirable in life, the 
church should know what is being done in that club, be glad 
of it, support it where it can, and enrich and interpret in 


For Those Unknown Toilers 


A PRAYER IN AN ENGLISH CATHEDRAL 


ternal Spirit, temper thy wisdom to my slow 
E steps up this nave today. 

Through these arches rising above me let my 
thoughts go out—and up—to thee. 

In these pillars, close at hand, make thy nearness 
real. 

Speak to me, through those airy lines and curves 
that fade away above me, of the majesty and dis- 
tance of Thyself. 

In the music, rolling its way through these arches, 
may the hopes and loves and disappointments of all 
who before me have worshipped in these walls speak 
to my heart. 

But also, God of the ages, let me hear the voices 
of the unknown workmen whose labors lifted this 
temple to the sky. 

Make clear to my eyes the oppressed and disin- 
herited multitudes of the age out of which these 
cathedrals came. 

Etch their poverty, and ignorance, and pain upon 
my mind. 

Make their groans the overtones of this music. 

Mingle their frustrated hopes with the beauty of 
these arches. 

Entwine the tragedy of their lives with my mem- 
ory of this place. 

In the name of Him who cleansed an ancient 
temple. Amen. 


PS RH: 
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its own program where it can such worthy impulses as these. 

Second, the church leaders need to make themselves as use- 
ful and effective as possible in the programs of these agen- 
cies. Most of them need more and better leaders than they 
have. Such leaders the church .can often provide. Many 
pastors, along with their laymen, have served as Scout and 
club leaders and as friendly helpers in the public schools. 

Third, many of these agencies need, and seek, church 
leaders to help give a spiritual interpretation to their work. 
In summer camps, at vesper services, in general assemblies 
at school, in classes and discussion groups on problems of 
living and the meaning of life itself, many church people, 
especially ministers, have found a unique opportunity for 
service to persons and for linking together the work of the 
church and these effective allies. 

Fourth, each local community will need to develop some 
practical means by which this cooperation will be brought 
about. There is as yet no standard plan to be widely pro- 
moted for doing this. In Mr. Wyker’s article in this issue 
one sees how this cooperation comes about in a simple and 
natural way in the open country, without an elaborate type 
of organization. In Dr. McKibben’s article, we see how 
in a large city more organization is needed to accomplish 
similar results. Each community will proceed on the basis 
of its own needs, of the things that people want to do 
together, and of the interests and willingness of individual 
leaders. These will vary so much that a uniform organiza- 
tional plan is not necessary. 

Fifth, after all the cooperation possible has been carried 
out, the distinctive function of the church remains, and that 
function is this—to help persons to interpret all of life and 
the universe itself, for such is the field of religion. The prime 
need of persons today is to see some meaning in life itself, 
in the sum total of our existence. The qualities of ethical 
character, necessary as they are, find their fullest meaning 
and their firmest support when they are experienced on the 
religious level—and, for this discussion, that means the 
Christian level. To help persons thus interpret their life in 
this universe and in relation to God and the laws and pur- 
poses that through him are found in our world, to contribute 
this to life, is the particular mission of the church. In a 
changing world, the form in which this is done will no doubt 
change, just as it has frequently changed, but the fact will 
remain. This fact is a pivotal point around which thought 
and planning in regard to such cooperation must revolve. 

Along such lines as these, cooperation of the church with 
its many character-building allies seems likely to move. 

* * # 

The above is the ninth in a series of editorials on nine impor- 

tant questions under the heading, ‘““New Directions for Chris- 


tian Education.” Next month a concluding discussion will sum 
up the series. 


The Art Exhibit at Columbus 


UNepecesste 3 planned art exhibit has been arranged for 
the International Convention at Columbus, June 28 to 
July 3. Mr. Abbott Book of the Union Avenue Christian 
Church, St. Louis, Missouri, will bring about one hundred 
fifty selected paintings from the well-known collections 
owned by his church and by himself. He will be available 
to answer questions of delegates, and in addition several spe- 
cial interpretations will be made, at stated times, by other 
authorities on religious art. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Spiritual Fellowship and the War Menace 


By Hornett Harr* 


For a group with opposing views to discuss the war 
menace in a spirit of creativity and comprehension is: an 
accomplishment of far-reaching value. Professor Hart in- 
dicates how this may be done. His persuasive description 
of the creative force at work in the world will be found 
most inspiring. This is tenth in a series of devotional articles 
on “Christian Leadership in a Time of Crisis.” 


HE war menace has been growing more and more 

obvious. Crisis after crisis brings it nearer. Arma- 

ments double and redouble. Little children are being 
drilled in the arts of mass slaughter. Ruins take the places 
of once glorious cities on battle fronts that are half a world 
apart. 

We in America, like most of the peoples of the earth, 
are overwhelmingly in favor of peace. Upon that question 
American Legionnaires and members of pacifist organiza- 
tions are agreed. But when it comes to deciding what meth- 
ods are most likely to preserve peace, we divide into two 
groups. First, there are those who believe that security 
depends upon greater and greater preparedness, with vaster 
navies, death-ladened air forces, expanded armies, far-flung 
military bases, and grants of dictatorial power to the presi- 
dent in case our country becomes involved in war. And 
second, there are those who believe that armament races 
lead to war, that only as good will is actively substituted 
for force can world peace be attained, and that our army, 
navy and air forces should be reduced to not more than 
what is genuinely required to defend our forty-eight states 
against a highly improbable invasion. During the past few 
months, as the tides of war fear and war passion have risen, 
we have seen an extensive shift of American opinion from 
the disarmament to the preparedness group. 

Even among those who are deeply opposed to having 
the United States lead the armament race and base its 
international policy upon military might, fundamental dis- 
agreements have been developing. Some peace leaders hold 
that America is helpless to avert war in the old world, 
and that our energies should be devoted to keeping our own 
country free from involvement in the approaching suicide 
of Europe and the already progressing butchery of Asia. 
They have trusted in such measures as neutrality legislation, 
and the war referendum. Other peace leaders argue that 
any world war is certain to involve America, as did the 
Napoleonic War and the Great War of 1914-1918. They 
urge such measures as restoration of world trade, redressing 
of international injustice, collective economic embargoes 
against aggressors, “parallel action’ with Great Britain, 
rebuilding the League of Nations, and other steps toward 
collective security. 

Three great tasks for spiritual leadership stand out in 
this emergency. First is the cultivation of that faith and 
spiritual courage which make it possible for men, women 
and youth of good will to go forward in triumphant living 
no matter what social and international catastrophies the 
future may bring. Second is the increasing development of 

such sensitiveness to spiritual guidance as shall make us 


* Professor, Department of Social Ethics, Hartford Theological Seminary, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
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effective instruments of the divine Purpose which is at 
work in the world. Third is the development of peace 
methods and the peace spirit of the peace movement itself. 
Let us briefly review these tasks. 

In the Field Museum in Chicago are a series of life-sized 
exhibits, illustrating human culture at various past epochs. 
One of these represents Chellean man about 250,000 years 
ago—a naked and houseless savage, chipping flints beside a 
fire. A second exhibit represents Neanderthal man, about 
50,000 years ago, living in a cave, with only untailored skins 
of wild animals for clothing. Farther along in the series 
is a group of Swiss Lake Dwellers, about 10,000 years ago. 
They had wooden houses, boats, fish nets, woven garments, 
pottery, animal herds, and crops of grain. But they had no 
metal tools, no written language, and probably no govern- 
ment beyond tribal organization and perhaps loose federa- 
tions of tribes. Still farther along, the Egyptians, 6,000 
years ago, had massive stone architecture, metallurgy, writ- 
ten language, imperial government. Egypt, at that time, was 
probably the largest and most highly organized government 
in the world. ‘Today that same territory is a protectorate 
which forms a small fraction of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. A creative power has been at work in the 
world, knitting together the purposes of men into wider 
and wider patterns, based less and less upon violence and 
oppression, and more and more upon cooperation, patriot- 
ism, loyalty and international idealism. Has the growth of 
dictatorship during the past ten years reversed permanently 
the trend of long centuries gone? 

Nineteen hundred years ago, after ninety-nine one- 
hundredths of the time since Chellean man had passed, 
Jesus came into the world. He came to found a world- 
penetrating network of brothers, devoted whole-souledly 
to the fulfillment of life of all mankind. Dictator-caesars 
rose and fell. he Saracen empire expanded and collapsed. 
European emperors conquered and disappeared. Napoleon 
bestrode Europe, and went down to defeat. But, for nine- 
teen centuries, the network of Christ-followers has gone 
on permeating the world. Falteringly and imperfectly the 
Christ ideals have been taken up and applied. Vast democ- 
racies have flourished in the earth. Philanthropy has _ be- 
come a science and a profession. Education has been ex- 
tended to the millions. The average length of human life 
has been doubled. And today, as of old, the creative forces 
struggle against the forces of disintegration, of conflict, 
of hatred and of war. A new crop of dictators has sprung 
up. Decadent phases of the Christian church, in Russia, 
Mexico, Spain, and elsewhere, have been shattered. But 
still, millions of sincere Christians love the Prince of 
Peace. And the brotherly kingdom of God moves forward, 
through the devoted activities of human beings who give 
themselves to the ideals of brother-love, of truth, and of 
the reality of the spirit. 

The creative power of God has streamed into the world 
outstandingly through those who have disciplined them- 
selves to hear the still, small Voice—those who have cleared 
out the channels of their personalities that the divine Power 


(Continued on page 40) 


Summer Plans for the Church School 
Successful Programs Followed by Local Churches 


Do you try to keep your church school alive during the 
summer? If so, how do you do it? These questions were sent 
to several pastors and directors of religious education with 
requests for descriptions of their experience. Replies were 
received from Rev. Alfred H. Bartter of the First Christian 
Church in Madrid, Iowa; Rev. Earl M. Frantz of the Com- 
munity Church of the Brethren in Grundy Center, Iowa; 
Rev. Robert M. Hopkins, Director of Religious Education 
at the First Christian Church in Louisville, Kentucky; Rev. 
B. F. Jackson, Jr., Assistant Pastor at the First Methodist 
Church in Fort Worth, Texas; and Rev. Z. B. Edworthy, 
Secretary of the West Virginia Council of Christian Educa- 
tion. Their reports and suggestions are summarized below. 


NE PASTOR writes, “Our Sunday school 

attendance during the summer months is usually 

as large, if not larger, than during any other part 
of the year. We have no special methods in our regular 
Sunday school activities.” This experience seems to be un- 
common, however. Daily Vacation Bible Schools are fre- 
quent, but the Sunday sessions are likely to decline. Many 
church schools disband entirely during summer. “We try 
to give the regular teachers a vacation of from one to three 
months.” “Our church is not nearly as active in the summer 
as it ought to be.” ‘‘As is often the case in church schools 
in the summer, many of our teachers are away at various 
times for vacation. In addition, practically every class drops 
off sharply in attendance after the first of July.” So report 
the church school leaders. However, after thinking over 
their experiences, they seemed surprised at the variety of 
things which they had done during the summer, and en- 
thusiastic about the possibilities of church school activities 
during that period. The increased leisure time of pupils per- 
mits the carrying out of interesting and constructive pro- 
grams. 


MEETINGS Out-oF-Doors 


Summer offers the opportunity to hold meetings out-of- 
doors. Class picnics and hikes occur as if by spontaneous 
combustion. In one church the young people’s meetings were 
held in one of the city parks on Sunday evenings, preceded 
by some form of athletics and a picnic supper. ‘“These meet- 
ings did more to impress our young people with the possibili- 
ties of inspiration through worship than many of our services 
in the regular meeting place at the church,” writes the 
pastor. In another town, the whole church occasionally goes 
to a community park for a covered dish dinner, and their 
Fourth of July picnic is one of the events of the year. 

A city church which has had during the winter a re- 
markable weekday school which includes the whole congre- 
gation, is making the following plans for this summer: “Our 
Board of Christian Education has been thinking about a 
weekday school of perhaps six or eight weeks during the 
summer. We would probably meet on Thursday afternoons 
and evenings, as we did this fall and winter, using one of 
the centrally located parks by permission of the City Coun- 
cil. The afternoon and evening would include outdoor 
games for all ages, a supper of sandwiches and a drink, a 
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twilight devotional with a song service following, and a 
moving picture at the close. There seems to be no good 
reason why our sound movie will not work just as well 
out-of-doors as elsewhere. We believe that if from five to 
nine hundred people are interested in attending the weekday 
school during the winter, even when it is raining or snow- 
ing, perhaps a large group will also be interested in attend- 
ing a program like this during the summer.” 


RECREATION 


The only tennis court in a town of over 2,000 is at the 
church. It is the most popular place in town for the young 
people and a few adults. The young people have their own 
tennis association, keep the court in shape, and spend a 
glorious summer “at the church.” This church is located 
in a coal mining town where a large proportion of the popu- 
lation is of recent European extraction. After several years 
of preliminary work the church succeeded in getting the 
community interested in the leisure-time activities of the 
young people in these families, and secured codperation in 
organizing a Community Playground Council. Funds were 
raised and a program was started with three paid super- 
visors. The program will continue this year. This church 
also uses its own building. ““We have a lot of boys and girls 
who need something to do in the evenings. They do not care 
to go to the pool hall or the movies all the time. At their 
request our church basement was opened to them for two 
evenings a week for ping pong and other games. This pro- 
gram will, in all probability, carry on throughout the 
summer.” 

Another church is equally interested in recreational activi- 
ties. “In our church and community programs we make use 
of many social activities, such as soft ball on a lighted play- 
ground, ping pong in the Community Hall, roller skating 
in the Hall, many parties, picnics, and fellowship meetings. 
In short, we try to care for the social and recreational needs 
of our community at home so that there is no great desire 
for commercialized amusements. We are just now finishing 
a social room in our church building which will, we believe, 
add very materially to the interest of our youth in the 
church.” 

One pastor is very much interested in and concerned 
about the rural church and rural people, as his congregation 
is in a country town. He felt that he must meet the “depres- 
sion argument” which his parishoners were giving,—that 
they could not dress well enough to come to Sunday school 
or to send their children, and sometimes could not afford 
to make the trip. He had been attending every farmers’ meet- 
ing he could and found the people were coming to them 
dressed in overalls and cotton dresses. So he developed what 
are called Seth Parker meetings, in the homes of one town- 
ship. There the people gathered on Sunday evenings to sing 
around a wheezy organ or a piano that was out of tune. 
The pastor would usually tell a Bible story or make a short 
talk. They developed some good solos, duets and other 
musical talent, and everyone had a very good time. This 
was largely a summer experience. 
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CAMPS 


The use of camps during the summer is, of course large. 
Young people are being sent in increasing numbers to area 
camps conducted by their denominations. Others have 
monthly week-end camping trips. One church sponsors its 
own camp for intermediates. Ihe minister of education 
writes: “After our intermediate group camp last summer, 
at which time forty boys and girls spent five days together 
in a Christian Adventure Camp sponsored by the church, the 
department had the largest attendance they have ever seen 
for the hot month of August. The boys and girls had such 
a good time together during the days at camp that they 
welcomed the opportunity to 
come together on Sundays 
during the weeks following. 
It is interesting to know that 
the entire year has been dif- 
ferent because of having 
brought these boys and girls 
together in camp. They came 
to know each other and their 
teachers in a way that would 
not have been possible in the 
city.” 


REORGANIZED CLASSES 


Because of the absence of 
teachers on vacation, it has 
been found necessary in many 
cases to make new arrange- 
ments for the classes, espe- 
cially in the young people’s 
and adult departments. A re- 
volving teaching plan is fre- 
quently followed. To avoid 
disbanding some classes or 
having unreasonably small 
groups in others, the entire 
department is combined and 
each class asked to be respon- 
sible for the devotional period 
for one Sunday. Then a 
schedule is worked out~ for 
the regular teachers and it is 
usually found possible for 
each leader to take one or 
more lessons. “This plan was used in our adult department 
and brought fine results in our school because of the un- 
usual opportunity for fellowship among the classes and be- 
cause it made possible a brilliant series of lectures on the 
lessons for the summer.” 

Another church used this scheme in the intermediate and 
senior departments and reports: ‘“The teachers seemed to 
enjoy having a change and talking to the entire group, 
seeing the wide range of interests. The boys and girls also 
were pleased to become acquainted with the different person- 
alities in the teaching staff. I am sure that it is a good plan 
for a church school which is going strong. But for one which 
is having a hard time with attendance and difficulty in secur- 
ing leaders, I believe it is worth while and will succeed 
better, certainly, than no plan at all. The disadvantage is 
that some boys and girls are sure to drop out since their own 
teachers are absent a part of the time.” 

In some such combined departments, elective courses or 
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Picnics are a favorite summer activity with church 
school groups 


group graded lessons are secured for the summer quarter. 
Leaders arrange a schedule so that a teacher and a gen- 
eral officer assume responsibility for services of worship. 

A class of college-age students had visiting teachers or 
guests speakers all summer. ““This was necessary since the 
regular teacher could not be here during the summer months 
and I believe it worked better, perhaps, than to have one 
person substitute for the summer, especially since there was 
no person of the right kind available. Many good teachers 
could be secured for one week each but none for several 
weeks.” 

In one of the rural Sunday schools, all regular services 
are dismissed during the pas- 
tor’s four-weeks’ vacation. 
However, a story period is 
held during the regular 
church school hour and ar- 
rangements are made for 
someone to conduct it. 


STUDENT INITIATIVE 


There seems to be special 
motivation for student initia- 
tive during the summer 
months. One young people’s 
group arranged a monthly 
trip to visit similar groups in 
near-by towns where they 
would “put on the program” 
for the evening. Transporta- 
was’ provided and a light 
supper was furnished by their 
hosts on their arrival. 

Other classes, abandoned 
by their regular teacher, take 
over the sessions and conduct 
them themselves, with very 
interesting results, as illus- 
trated by the following case: 

“T had not realized the im- 
provements that are possible 
under summer conditions in 
the morning session of the 
church school. For example, 
one of our finest projects was 
carried out in our senior high 
school department. We have known for a long time that 
one of the most valuable methods in education is the process 
of expression on the part of students, but in our regular 
Sunday school sessions throughout the year our teachers do 
the talking a large portion of the time. Last summer our 
seniors made plans for the entire period in their department 
throughout July and August, and in so doing not only out- 
lined the most interesting and effective programs they have 
had all year, but lessened the effects of a summer slump in at- 
tendance. Studies of characters in the Bible, church history 
programs, and special missionary features were used. We dis- 
covered that many of our seniors are fine speakers and quite 
capable of leading the group, not only in the short opening 
period, as they do during the remainder of the year, but 
throughout this longer session which took the place of the 
class session.” 

Evidently the “summer slump” in church schools can be 
avoided and these months made a memorable experience. 
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The Public School's Contribution 
to Character 


By PEARL QuEREE* 


HERE are many possible pro- 
grams of character education 
but in the main they are of two 
types, the direct and the indirect. 
The direct type uses precepts, cool, 
hypothetical situations, biography, and 
the like, to teach definite concepts of 
honesty, fair play, tolerance, and all 
of the other desirable characteristics. 

Those who advocate the indirect 
type believe that it is not what a child knows about accept- 
able conduct that determines how he will act in a particular 
situation, but the action habits he has established in previous 
situations that have some elements in common with this one. 
They believe that character is being formed all day every 
day, at home, at school, at play, at the club, at church—that 
a time cannot be set aside for character education because it 
is being expressed in everything the child does all day, in the 
way a child works and with what purpose, in his attitude 
toward his teacher and his classmates, in his play. For these 
reasons they attempt to provide a program and methods that 
will give to children satisfying practice in sharing, being con- 
siderate of others, seeking truth, facing facts, using evidence, 
acting upon conviction, and many other socially useful 
characteristics. 

In the Denver public schools the indirect method is that 
which is generally practiced. We endeavor to provide chil- 
dren with experience under circumstances having as many 
elements as possible common with situations in life outside 
the school, so that children may act and react under super- 
vision with pleasure attending useful behavior, for a child 
tends to repeat that which gives satisfaction, approval, and 
attention of the group and to shun what gives discomfort. 
This point of view affects all aspects of our program and 
methods. It is seen in our equipment, materials, and in the 
placing and use of supplies. 

To illustrate from the kindergarten, we have a slide, a 
tricycle, a teeter, and other play equipment. Children learn 
to take turns, to be careful, to be considerate. Their paper, 
paste, and scissors are accessible. They have practice in neat- 
ness, economy, and responsibility in the use, care, and re- 
placing of supplies. They have a bird which must have 
water, food, a daily bath, and daily care. They planned and 
built quarters for a rabbit and helped each other care for 
its needs, learning kindness to animals, cooperation, and the 
cheerful performance of routine tasks. 

Thus in all the grades, through a real garden, a play 
store, making an embroidered wall hanging, dramatizations, 
puppet shows, and the like, children are being provided with 
enriching experience. They have real problems at their 
level of ability to solve, aids to understanding, acquaintance 
with the possibilities in materials, the opportunity of associa- 
tion with classmates and teachers. They learn to respect the 
rights, opinions, limitations and advantages of others. In 
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Unusual things are happening in 
progressive schools these days—ac- 
tivities that seem to have little to do 
with learning to read and write. A 
public school teacher here describes 
the theory behind the school’s pro- 
gram. This discussion will be of great 
value to church school teachers and 
parents and will be suggestive of 
ways of cooperation between the 
church and the school. 


healthful recreation, they learn fair 
play and consideration for others. In 
other words, we provide materials, 
equipment, and experiences through 
which they learn to do better those 
things which they must do anyway. 

Our philosophy affects the motiva- 
tion of our academic work, putting 
the emphasis upon growth rather than 
only upon excellence. Children are 
encouraged to compare last week’s record with this week’s 
record, instead of comparing their product with that of an- 
other child. With this type of motivation children are will- 
ing to help others and to seek help. A teacher recently 
handed me a set of letters comparatively free from errors in 
sentence structure. I asked her if they had been corrected. 
She said they were as handed to her but that the children 
had been free to make pencil copies and have them checked 
by another child if they wished. This provided practice in 
self appraisal, admission of need, and helpfulness, but at- 
tention was focussed on letter writing skill. 

Under this method, a teacher’s attitude changes toward 
anti-social behavior. It is a challenge to be met, not an 
offense to be punished. It is a symptom of something that 
needs remedy. The cause may be physical. Insufficient sleep, 
inadequate food, or decayed teeth may make the child ir- 
ritable and annoying. The nurse and physician may help 
us to remedy the cause. A child may have had unfortunate 
home conditioning, learning to get his desire by crying 
or a display of temper. He may have been accustomed to 
too much attention. One of our problems is a little girl 
whose mother was overworked during her daughter’s in- 
fancy. When the baby was naughty she got attention from 
her mother; when she was good she was ignored. From 
some persons out of the home she got too much attention. 
She craves her teacher’s undivided attention. Unfortunately 
she cannot get satisfaction from school work. She stamps, 
shouts, or pinches, and thus gets the attention she craves. 
Of course, we know her anti-social behavior should be ig- 
nored and only when she acts in a desirable way she should 
receive notice, but in this case, knowing what is right to 
do is easier than practicing it. 

Home standards may be different from those of the 
school. A child may be impudent to his mother, why not 
to the teacher? Consciousness of difference is a common 
cause of maladjustment. Those who are very tall or very 
short, who feel deficient, who are more poorly or more 
elaborately dressed, or who have physical handicaps de- 
velop queer compensations. One of our boys, once fre- 
quently in trouble, wanted to show he was a real boy in 
spite of Lord Fauntleroy clothes. With his mother’s co- 
operation these reactions have disappeared and he is now 
popular with his classmates. 

School standards may be at fault. A task that is too 
difficult invites evasion. One that is too easy gives a child 
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Why and How to Go to the Convention 
Columbus, Obio, June 28 to July 3, 1938 


NE of the Convention officers met a friend on a 
busy New York City street. Said the friend, ‘“What 
about this Convention at Columbus? Is there any 

reason for my being there?” 
Two reasons were given, and then spoke the friend, 
“Well, I hadn’t intended to go, but now I think I shall.” 
Possibly a few of the Journal readers have been a little 
undecided, too, and so eleven reasons for going are given 
here. Why not check with your pencil each of the reasons 
that appeals to you, and then pass the list on to some 
friends? 
1. I can hear more outstanding speakers in one week 
at the Convention than I ordinarily hear in several years. 
Especially, I am interested in hearing (check which) Albert 


W. Beaven , William H. Boddy , William Clay- 
ton Bower , Samuel McCrea Cavert , Arthur H. 
Compton , Hornell Hart , Douglas Horton ; 
Roy G. Ross , Ernest Fremont Tittle , and Luther 


Allan Weigle ; 

2, I need the inspiration that comes from such a gather- 
ing of Christian workers. 

3. I wish to see the great dedicatory pageant that is 
being prepared for the closing session. 

4. I need and can get specific help on (check which) 
children’s work , youth work , adult work ; 
stewardship , evangelism , church administration 
, housing and equipment , vacation church schools 
—, weekday church schools , drama in the church 
, church colleges and lay leadership , field counsel- 
, coordination of 


ing , the church and recreation 
community agencies , extension of Christian fellow- 
ship , missions and missionary education , Christian 


education in town and country , visual education ; 
the alcohol problem , crime and delinquency , 


gambling , world peace , race relations , in- 
dustrial-economic relations , family life and parent edu- 
cation art , Christian leadership for the modern 
world , and the work of pastors 


5. Id like to be a part of an enterprise in which more 
Protestant forces of North America are cooperating than 
have ever worked together before. 

—6. I am attracted by the extensive exhibits because, 
even in a wealthy church, it would not be possible to bring 
together so many materials in so many fields as will be at 
Columbus. 

7. I ought not to miss a program that is being planned 
by several hundred specialists in Christian education and 
related fields. 

8. I probably shall not soon again have an opportunity 
to benefit from a convention that altogether will represent 
such a large investment in cash and in the time of the com- 
mittee members and other leaders. 

—4g. I wish to help in dramatizing Christian education 
in the eyes of the world. 

10. I shall be glad to add my strength to that of others 
in projecting “The Christian Challenge to the Modern 
World.” 


11. 1 owe it to my fellow workers, who have appointed 
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me to my present responsibilities in church work, to get all 
I can to bring back to those who cannot go. 


How FINANCE THE TRIP? 


Here are the major ways of financing the trip: 

1. Many persons are paying the whole cost themselves. 
Possibly the Convention will be worth more than those 
other things for which they had expected to spend money. 

2. Some county and city councils of religious education 
are sharing the expenses of delegates they appoint. 

3. Some local churches are appropriating money to aid 
in sending delegates. 

4. Some denominational organizations are paying part of 
the expenses of delegates. 

5. Some persons are going together in a car and thus 
sharing the cost of transportation, and living together in 
a hotel room, thus sharing living expenses. 


MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION 


You have several choices: 

1. There are the trains. Special trains will run from 
Chicago, New Jersey, New York, and possibly other points. 
Ask your ticket agent, your city, county, or state council, 
or your denominational leaders for information. 

2. There are the busses. The big busses run almost every- 
where these days, and possibly you can save money by using 
them. Ask your bus company for information. 

3. There is the automobile. The delegate quota for Laka- 
wanna County, Pennsylvania, is fifteen. On April 28 three 
cars and twelve delegates had been signed up. How about 
your county? 

4. And there are still bicycles. Seriously, wouldn’t a cara- 
van of bicyclers to Columbus be great fun? 

Here is a blank for your immediate registration; send it 
in now to insure yourself a place in the Columbus Audi- 


torium. 


International Council of Religious Education 
203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Mr.; Mrs.; 
Witte IRE. agiondvig dan SRA Cote eo Ine eRSnetarkaeies Sr e.c oko cine cigie 


Present occupation (pastor, business manager, homemaker, etc.) 

If over 24, check here........ If under 24, give age........ 
I live in a city of (population) ...........+. ee ce eee reece 
OTMUNERI ARC eceechsc ics Salsas = OPeEMRLOUNtLY oss «iene» one 


Major responsibilities in church and related agencies (as teacher of Begin- 
ners, superintendent of the Sunday school, member of the board of deacons, 
member of board of officers, officer of county council, 4-H Club leader). 


I am enclosing D) $2.00 0) $5.00 


The Country Church and 


Community Agencies 


By James D. WyKEr* 


This article tells how the church in the country can co- 
operate with other community character building agencies. 
On another page Dr. McKibben tells how such cooperation 
may take place in the city. The two articles thus supplement 
each other. 


HIS is one community in which the people have re- 

fused to let the rural church die. Ten years ago the 

denominations correlated their congregations into one 
body for action. One of the first steps in community co- 
operation is this unification of competitive churches. The 
minute the churches were united there was created a reli- 
gious morale which took its stand along with the agencies 
of secular nature. I find many rural ministers complain 
about dance halls and public schools monopolizing all the 
nights of the week. It is not so here. A choir was organized 
in the new church and other agencies immediately began to 
keep off of choir evening. When the young people set up 
their monthly parties, no other agency held a young people’s 
service that evening. 

From the beginning the church was conscious of com- 
munity needs. Being the united voice of religion, it was 
possible to pioneer in service. A Boy Scout troop was spon- 
sored and led by church workers. For ten years this troop 
has been getting first honors in the Council. Through the 
union one church building has been released for a parish 
house. It is used as headquarters for Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, and older young people’s organizations. The church- 
community has erected a fine Scout cabin in a local wood. 
It has become not only the summer home for scouting, but 
the center for four local camps which are held each summer. 
In another community perhaps the adult agencies will find 
it more practical to sponsor 4H Club work than scouting 
and Camp Fire. 

A survey revealed about fifty older young people in the 
community and the need for creative recreation and dra- 
matics. Nearly half of these young people have joined in a 
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Rear view of new church built by community 
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program consisting of Sunday school, Sunday evening meet- 
ings, drama at Easter and Christmas, and frequent social 
evenings when folk games are played. This young people’s 
program was, in a way, the very opposite of correlation, 
for it was the wedge which put out of business two agencies, 
the local beer garden and the local dance hall. 

There are two other areas in which the church supple- 
ments existing agencies. The Farm Bureau uses the minister 
rather extensively for educational and recreational pur- 
poses. Ihe parish house serves as a meeting place for this 
group frequently. The whole program of farm cooperatives 
is encouraged from the pulpit and in other ways. A few years 
ago the minister was instrumental in convening four farm 
mass meetings. The leaders were the president of the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, the Master of the National Grange, 
the Secretary of the Ohio Farm Bureau, and a rural 
research secretary from the Federal Council of Churches. 
Just this year a community Federal Credit Union has been 
organized. 

A second area of supplementary service has been what 
we call our Summer Educational Program. It consists of a 
two-week Daily Vacation Church School, young people’s 
conferences, and the four local camps mentioned above. For 
discharging this work the parish calls in a student associate 
minister who uses the field somewhat as a laboratory. This 
program is extended to many non-church and Catholic 
children and young people. The public school has been a 
faithful co-worker. The school building and equipment have 
been loaned without charge for the Vacation School. Nearly 
all of the Vacation School teachers are present, past or 
future public school teachers. Many non-church families 
provide cars for transporting the children to and from the 
School. The local camps are for age-groups, and last from 
three to five days each. Activity includes three courses, 
vespers, recreation, work, and craft. We believe these camps 
do more to cultivate the spirit of community unity than any 
other church activity. 

In the activities so far described, there was no organized 
community council for promoting this work; it has been 
the product of a unity of spirit. Without organic relation- 
ship, the church has been “the shepherd of community agen- 
cies.” The heads of secular agencies are almost all active 
members of the church and entirely in sympathy with its 
program of supplementary service. This spirit of unity abol- 
ishes rivalry and jealousy and eradicates the boundary lines 
between community agencies. 

Four years ago the community council of character build- 
ing agencies was launched. No group of Christians, even 
though they have consolidated their congregations, are liv- 
ing up to the New Testament meaning of the word “com- 
munity” until all the agencies in the community to which 
any of them may belong are coordinated into a single pro- 
gram of mutual aid. Under this conviction, the superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school and other leaders called a 
meeting of the heads of all agencies. They include lodges, 
township trustees, business, farm, school staff, school board, 
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The Scout cabin is the center of four local camps 


the parent-teacher association, church societies, and the 
men’s club. 

Since the coming of the council, our community quietly 
but deliberately avoids conflicts in dates. Every agency stays 
off of Friday nights during home basketball games. All adult 
groups stay off of lodge night, which is Tuesday. A good 
example of “calendarizing” dates occurred at a recent meet- 
ing of the council when the minister mentioned the Holy 
Week services. The school superintendent replied, “Yes, you 
will notice here on our school calendar that we have kept 
all events off of Holy Week.” 

The council has set up three committees, children, young 
people and adult. The children’s committee cooperates with 
the P.T.A. in holding a pre-school clinic and with the Sun- 
day school council in holding the Vacation School. A few 
years ago the young people’s committee undertook to get a 
large group of unreached foreign boys into a weekly athletic 
meet in the school gymnasium. During the same winter the 
president of the P.T.A. was asked by the adult committee 
to offer English classes for foreign mothers in the com- 
munity who are having difficulty with the English language. 

One of our choice council achievements was local option. 
Heads of the school, church and other agencies had been 
annoyed by the environment of the local saloon. The repeal 
of Prohibition made “wet” many districts in America which 
had been “dry” long before the Eighteenth Amendment. 
The council requested the Men’s Bible Class to circulate the 
necessary petitions to get the proposition on the ballot in 
the fall election. The petitions revealed that local public 
opinion was in revolt against the sale of any kind of liquor 
in any manner within this township. Neither the church 
nor any other agency waged any campaign. On the other 
hand the near-by distilling company covered every home 
with literature on the benefits of beer to this township. On 
Sunday morning it was announced that local option would 
be on the ballot Tuesday. The saloon was ousted by a two- 
thirds vote. 

A second choice event which was born in the council was 
the 1937 Fall Homecoming. It ran a day and a half and 
included the annual school fair and regular Sunday services. 
It opened with a parade, at noon on Saturday, which was 
more cultural than advertisement. There were games for 
children and adults. The school fair, a couple of dramas 
and some folk dancing occupied the evening. The church 
had invited two former ministers, who had contributed to 
the community by helping to get the churches federated, 
to give the Sunday sermons. In the afternoon the old folks 
staged an Old-Timers-Program which might have run on 
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into the night had not the choir been impatient to render a 
program of music in dedicating their new robes. The Home- 
coming was promoted by a central committee which the 
council selected. This committee selected all sub-committees 
and made all the plans. 

These two achievements are illustrations of the fact that 
our community council does no promoting; it is a council 
for counseling. We are a voluntary group, self-appointed 
and without power. Nevertheless, we generate public 
opinion and disseminate it through the various community 
agencies. When we want action we make recommendation 
to one of our agencies which has power to act. At the present 
time we have the Men’s Club working to get sidewalks in 
the village. 

This view of religion as the shepherd of community 
agencies is no loss to the church. “He that is greatest among 
you shall become the servant of all.” The church seeks no 
credit. But when it began a $6,000 building project two 
years ago it discovered a number of non-church-goers in the 
community who had enough religion to come and help dig 
the basement, and to contribute generously in money. In the 
long run, we achieve the Kingdom of God in the hearts of 
men to about the same degree as we accomplish the Kingdom 
of God in the total community. 


The Reading Club 


gs PUBLIC LIBRARIES of towns and cities contain a num- 
ber of valuable books on religion and related topics dis- 
cussed in church schools which should be more widely used 
by church people. The Sunday School Reading Club is an 
interdenominational project for use by all of the Sunday 
schools of a town. The plan calls for a Reading Club Com- 
mittee in each community which, with the assistance of the 
librarians, makes lists of books to be recommended for read- 
ing by children and by adults. The lists, together with the 
library call number for each book, are mimeographed on 
cards and given to members of the Club who use them for 
reference in getting books from the library. In cities having 
branch libraries, separate lists could be made, or an indica- 
tion given on the card to show which library has the book. 
The books are circulated by the library in the usual way. 

Each church school has a “Reading Club Secretary,” who 
publicizes and promotes the reading of the books. This 
secretary may, if desired, make charts on which are listed 
the names of readers and the books which they have read, 
and post these on the bulletin board. In order to receive 
credit in the Club, the members make a brief oral or written 
review of the book, or use material from it in connection 
with their church school work. The churches of a town 
cooperate in annually making a gift to the public library for 
the purchase of suggested new books. 

The plan is being used in the Ocean Beach Baptist 
Church, Ocean Beach, California. 

Among the many books which the Reading Club Com- 
mittee will want to recommend for younger readers are the 
excellent books about children in other lands found in most 
public libraries. There should also be a growing collection of 
text books in the field of religious education for leaders, both 
in their regular work and in their training classes. In the 
selection of these, the recently published Christian Religious 
Education Bibliography, 1931-36, obtainable from the In- 
ternational Council for fifteen cents, will serve as a valuable 
check list. 


II 


You Can Have a Community 


Leadership School 


By Joun W. Myers* 


OUISVILLE, like many other cities and communities, 
had difficulties in getting a leadership education school 
in which workers of all denominations would par- 

ticipate. Several times schools were started, but they did 
not continue. There were several reasons for this. Some 
denominations had good programs of their own and did 
not care to lend their support also to this community school ; 
they did not see the need of both types for a comprehensive 
program. There were times when denominational conscious- 
ness ran high on this borderland between the North and the 
South, where the “Northern” and “Southern” churches both 
have congregations. Finally, all inter-church and federation 
activities were slow in getting started in the community 
because the whole state was at a disadvantage in this kind 
of work. These things are not said in criticism of the view- 
points held, but merely to state the situation as it was. 
Similar conditions prevail in other sections. Nor do we seek 
to minimize the importance of work done on a purely 
denominational basis; it is recognized that there is a need 
for both types. This account, however, deals with the prob- 
lems of getting the community type under way. 

Now there is a strong community Leadership School 
which holds its sessions for six weeks each autumn in the 
Y.M.C.A. school rooms. What happened to change the 
picture described above? 

About six years ago a young layman who was interested 
in the best community projects came to the city. Soon he 
became the superintendent of one of the down-town church 
schools. A little later he began to talk to leaders in the 
field of religious education about the possibilities of a School 
of Religion for the city. They were sceptical. Representatives 
of the churches and denominations would not work together 
in the promotion of such a school. It had been tried! Some 
thought that would end his efforts, but it did not. The 
important place of a devoted layman is a factor in this story 
that must not be overlooked. 

This layman and a few who had become committed to 
his proposed school observed that many and varied organiza- 
tions in the city were devoted to the task of making the 
community more Christian. Within these groups were people 
with educational sense and vision. Furthermore, in nearly 
every denomination there were pastors and leaders who 
were waiting for someone to do something on a community 
scale about improving leadership within their churches. 

After careful consideration a few of these leaders got to- 
gether and decided upon a plan of organization and promo- 
tion that could be entered into by every church in the city 
without committing their denominations officially to the 
enterprise. The plan was to have all religious organizations 
and educational institutions in the city send representatives 
to form a board of administration which was to organize, 
promote and conduct the school. 

The organizations which cooperated at once were 
the following: the Religious Work Department of the 
Y.W.C.A,. the Religious Work Department of the 


¥ * Pastor, Milton Avenue Evangelical and Reformed Church, Louisville, 
Kentucky; Dean of the Louisville Cooperative School of Religion. 
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Y.M.C.A., the Louisville Council of Churches through its 
committee on Christian education, the Louisville Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary, the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, the Jefferson County Sunday School As- 
sociation, and other related groups. 

The first sessions were conducted in the fall of 1932 for 
a period of twelve weeks. The school was a great success. 
Over three hundred enrolled and many received the standard 
credits from the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. The next year a session was held for six weeks in the 
fall and another for six weeks in the spring. The school was 
definitely making a place for itself in the community. For 
the past three years the school sessions have come in the fall 
of the year for a period of six weeks, in order to make room 
for denominational schools in the spring. In this way the 
two supplementary types of leadership education are pro- 
vided. This last autumn eight courses were offered and 
there was greater enthusiasm manifested toward the pro- 
gram than in any year except perhaps the first. Being con- 
ducted as the ‘“‘Louisville Cooperative School of Religious 
Education,” those in charge were able to tie it up closely 
with the School of Christian Living which immediately 
preceded it. 

The dean this year is a pastor; the executive secretary is 
principal of the Louisville School of Technology and has 
access to plenty of student secretarial help. The Y.M.C.A. 
is the headquarters of the school. 

One of the strong features of the school has been the 
high level of instruction. Reading the names of the faculty, 
together with their record of specialized training, reminds 
one of a college faculty. This does not mean, however, that 
class sessions are conducted on the level of a college class. 
The standards of the International Council are adhered to 
and the average church school teacher is not embarrassed 
when he comes to the classes for help in his work. 

The school is now in its sixth year and is definitely es- 
tablished as a part of the cooperative work of the churches 
in a community which could not previously organize for 
this type of interdenominational service. In this project 
prominent members from denominations which cooperate 
little or not at all in the nation-wide program of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, take a prominent 
part because it is a strictly community affair and does not 
commit them officially. 

It is possible that in a community of almost any size there 
are organizations which could take as their cooperative task 
the training of better teachers and leaders for their churches 
and community. 


New Adult Work Bulletins 

The United Christian Adult Movement describes the 
movement and gives suggestions for local group participa- 
tion. Five cents. Learning for Life (Bulletin 410), A 
Guided Study Program for Adults in the Church, com- 
pletely revised. Fifteen cents. All prices postpaid. Order 
from International Council of Religious Education or co- 
operating agencies. 
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The play about Indians 
described here was given 
by a group of young peo- 
ple in a city church, with 
elaborate setting, and 
lighting effects. It could 
easily be adapted, how- 
ever, to camps. Given out- 
of-doors, with real trees 
and sunset as a_ back- 
ground, and a real fire before the tepee, it could be made a 
memorable experience of worship. 


RE we making the worship experiences in our youth 
groups as meaningful as we should? All of us go 
to movies whose beauty and artistry almost over- 

whelm us. The stage and the movie have taken the inter- 
pretative arts and used them with amazing power, and the 
contrast between the movie and what we do in the church 
is often rather depressing. Just because a service is held 
in the church is no reason why it ought to lack artistry 
and a use of the interpretative agencies of life. 

One youth council in a church faced this matter very 
seriously. They found, for example, that the four to five 
hundred young people who came to the morning church 
service were very attentive and worshipful, but that it was 
almost impossible to have real worship experiences in the 
different youth groups Sunday night. After many attempts, 
they finally gave up any effort for them, and substituted the 
singing of folk songs and other social songs. When dis- 
cussions or the group experience reach a religious level, the 
leadership makes an effort to direct the various groups in 
worship, but no formal or even informal worship service 
is planned in the Sunday evening discussion groups. 

Instead, the young people in this church have decided 
to put on a series of worship services once a month in 
which they use the interpretative arts and the best resources 
in color, lighting, and staging. One of these worship services 
has just been presented and another is in the process of be- 
ing planned. Representatives from the various youth groups 
met for the first one and decided to try to present the 
spiritual striving of the American Indian. First, the ob- 
jectives were determined and then a plan was worked out 
for the service. Various groups read books and consulted 
Indian experts in the city, and a small committee was then 
asked to write the service. While we cannot report the 
service in detail, it may be said that the general plan of 
the whole program was to show the spiritual concepts of 
the American Indian by tracing the life of an Indian from 
babyhood through to death. 

The stage was set with spruce trees. A light expert was 
enlisted to provide special lighting effect ; and the best musi- 
cal and dramatic talent among young people and the mem- 


* Minister, First Community Church, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Dedicating the Interpretative 
Arts to Worship 


A Play for Camp or Church 


By Roy A. BurKuarr* 


bers and friends of the church, was drafted. Tom-toms were 
used for the dances. 
An outline of the service is given here. 


Worshiping with the American Indian’ 


PROLOGUE 


There is a tepee in the background, and a fire laid, forward. 
A brave comes out and gives the 


Council Call? 

The one who sings the response comes from out the audience. 

Response.® 

Indian men and women and some Indian children come from 
two sides of the stage and sit in a circle. The CHIEF stands and 
gives the following message: 


“Indian knows not if the voice of man can reach the sky. 
Indian knows not if the Mighty One will hear us pray. 
Indian knows not if the gifts he asks for will all be granted. 
Indian knows not if the word of old hath been received. 
Indian knows not what will come to pass in days to be. 


Indian hopes that only good will come, children, unto you.” 


Chief presumes to light a fire which is illuminated by elec- 
tricity. Then he speaks: 


“Now Indian knows that the voice of man can reach unto 
the heaven. 

Now Indian knows that the Mighty One hath heard him 
when he prayed. 

Now Indian knows that the word of old—we have truly 
heard it. 

Now Indian knows that Tirawa Atius, Heaven, our 
Father, hearkeneth unto man’s prayer. 

Indian knows that good, and good alone, hath come, my 
children, unto you.”4 


As a response to the final speech, in the distance the flute 
plays an Indian melody. 


EPISODE 1 


In this scene we have a tepee with a brave sitting in front 
of it, working with his bow and arrow. Three Indian children 
are working with pottery. Indian mid-wife comes out of tepee 
with exaltation and joy, holding the baby. The brave rises, the 
little children run to her. Indian children run off into sides of 
the stage. Mip-Wirt lays baby down on ground and says: 


“Newborn, on the naked sand 
Nakedly lay it 
Next to the earth mother, 
That it may know her; 
Having good thoughts of her, the food giver.” 


1The most helpful book is Indian Crafts and Indian Lore, by Julian 
Soloman, published by Harper & Bros., New York. This contains source 
materials, dance steps, etc. Together with the hymnal, Singing Pathways, 
it should provide sufficient materials for producing this dramatization. 
Another helpful book is The Gospel of the Red Man, by Ernest Thompson 
Seton, published by Doubleday Doran. 

2“Council Call,” No. 122 in Singing Pathways, compiled by Mary 
Stevens Dickie and published by Powell & White, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

® “Response,” Same, No. 122. 

*These speeches are from the Pawnee ceremony called the Hako. 
Adapted from Soloman: Indian Crafts and Indian Lore, published by 
Harper & Bros. Used by permission. 
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As she is speaking, Indian braves and squaws come from 
both sides of stage and gather round. Indian CHIEF comes for- 
ward and takes baby in his arms and makes the following 
speech: 


Ho! Ye Sun, Moon, Stars, all that move in the heavens; 
Indian bids to hear! 


Into tribal midst hath come a new life. Consent, Spirit, In- 
dian implores! 
Make smooth its path, that it may reach the brow of the 
first hill. 


Ho! Winds, Clouds, Rain, Mist, all that move in the air; 
Indian bids to hear! 


Into tribal midst hath come a new life. Consent, Spirit, Indian 
implores! 
Make smooth its path, that it may reach the brow of the 
second hill. 


Ho! Hills, Valleys, Rivers, Lakes, Trees, Grasses, all of the 
earth; Indian bids to hear! 


Into tribal midst hath come a new life. Consent, Spirit, Indian 
implores! 
Make smooth its path, that it may reach the brow of the 
third hill. 


Ho! Birds, great and small, that fly in the air; 

Ho! Animals, great and small, that dwell in the forest; 

Ho! Insects that creep among the grasses and burrow in the 
ground—Indian bids to hear! 


Into tribal midst hath come a new life. Consent, Spirit, Indian 
implores! 
Make smooth its path, that it may reach the brow of the 
fourth hill. 


Ho! All of the heavens, all of the air, all of the earth, Indian 
bids to hear! 


Into tribal midst hath come a new life. Consent, consent 
Great Spirit, Indian implores! 
Make smooth its path, then shall it travel on even beyond 
the four hills. 


Indian brave, father of the child, calls to all: 


Indian happy for baby. Tepee rings with joy. Let children 
dance to please Great Spirit while we all be glad in silence. 


Circle dance by children. 


EpisopE II—TuHE Hit oF YoutH 


Scene 1 


Before tepee. Indian Brave talking to his ten-year-old son. 
Off to side, Indian mother, with three children, weaves. Chil- 
dren are helping her. INDIAN FATHER makes this speech to son: 


Waoka, Indian glad for your coming to this tepee many 
moons past. Tomorrow is first full moon after your tenth 
year. Boy has been brave. Boy has done well on hunting. 
Boy has helped bring wood to fire. Boy has never let fire 
go out. This Brave never forget when boy helped Indian 
back to tepee after fierce battle with enemy tribe. This 
Brave happy. Always think of Great Spirit ever since boy 
lay naked on clean sand. Great Spirit has been good to this 
tepee. 

This Brave glad boy ready to go on to the plain and per- 
haps to mountain to prove that he true Brave. Tomorrow 
with the rising of the sun and the coming of the new day 
this Brave’s boy go out with blessing of tribe, with challenge 
of Chief, with help of Great Spirit. 


Indian boy stands, looks at father, goes over and looks at 
mother, stands straight and looks at audience as if facing 
the journey of his youth on the morrow. 
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Scene 2—Bear Dance 


(Expressing power of Great Spirit to give Brave strength 


to overcome wild animals) 


Following bear dance, Chief calls: 

Waoka, named because always been good marksman, this 
being first full moon after tenth birthday, chief sends into 
plain, maybe into mountain to prove bravery. Bring back 
something that tribe may know bravery. Take nothing but 
arrows and a gift from squaw mother. 


At this point boy leaves Chief, goes to mother who gives him 


new moccasins. This is followed by a tribal chant as follows: 


Wakonda bless brave boy. Be with him as he leaves tribe 
and bring him back a true Brave. 


He goes back, stands before the CHIEF who says: 


You stay for ten full sunsets before you come back, sleep 
each night under shadow of arrows, and Great Spirit pro- 
tect boy. Great Spirit be with boy, Great Spirit help boy 
prove he Brave. 


As Indian runs to side of stage, lights go out. 


Scene 3—Full Tribal Dance 


In midst of dance, FATHER OF WAOKA calls out: 
Great Chief, yonder comes young one from distant plain. 
Boy weary but boy comes. 


Chief comes forward. The tribe prepares for his coming, 


awaiting eagerly. Young brave comes back carrying the pelt 
of a bear and he says this: 


Oh Chief, Indian boy went into the plain and on into the 
mountain. Stayed for ten sunsets. Was with Great Spirit. 
Helped sick paleface man and his family find food. Killed 
bear. Gave meat. Slept under shadow of arrows. Come back. 
Make Indian boy Brave of tribe. 


CHIEF says: 

Indian Boy master mighty bear. First being called Waoka, 
Chief give the name of Matapotocka which mean “Big Bear 
with a Big Voice.” 


Boy walks to mother, takes off his moccasins, gives them 


back. Boy walks to father and while the tribe continues to 
dance father and son walk off to the side together. 


EpisopE IIJ—Hit,t or MANHoop 


Scene 1. Sun Dance—The Return of Spring 


(Expressing appreciation for the new season to Great Spirit) 


Scene 2 
Chief sitting center of stage. Number of Braves return to 


him. 


THE First Brave: Oh Chief, Brave went far. Found no water. 
SEconD Brave: Oh Chief, Brave hunted animals. No animals. 


No water. 


Four Indian women come and bow, each one speaking. 


First Woman: Oh Chief, tepee thirsty, tepee hungry, why 


not Great Spirit send rain? 


SeconD Woman: Oh Chief, no water in squaw’s tepee. No 


food for little one in papoose. Call upon Great Spirit to hear. 


Tuirp: Tepee have no dried meat. Tepee have crying little one 


in papoose. Tepee said, Great Chief call upon Great Spirit 
to visit us. 


Indian CuieF gives Indian call?: Whole tribe comes. Indian 


CHIEF prays for rain. 


Great Spirit, Indian Chief, tribe, thirsty, hungry. Indian 
Chief, brave Indian Chief, tribe able to be hungry. Indian 
Chief prays for rain. Oh Eagle, great thunder bird, make 
heavens roar. Bring rain. 


This followed by Eagle’s Dance. 
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With the organ, make a rumbling sound as if of thunder. 
Following eagle dance Indian Chief says to people: 


Oh my brave ones, the eagle, the great thunder bird, has 
pleased Great Spirit. Great Spirit never forget. Rain comes. 


Episop—E I[V—HItutop or O_p AGE 


Scene 1 


Old Indian Cuts sitting to left of stage. He speaks. 


Have been Chief of tribe for many moons. Indian Chief 
feel weary. Soon think about going to land of setting sun. 
Indian chief have wonderful life. Have great squaw. Have 
braves and squaws given. Chief thankful for goodness of 
Great Spirit. 


Scene 2 


W hile Indian chief talks of his parents, scene of Indian family 
to be revealed on the other side of the stage. 


Indian chief had brave father, brave mother, Indian chief 
always full of love. 


Scene 3 


Indian Chief says: 

After Indian chief proved his bravery on plain and moun- 
tain, was included in tribe. Never can forget Indian maid 
who answered his call. 


In distance someone gives “Indian Love Call.”® The Indian 
maiden sings. The boy answers and they walk close to each 
other in silhouette. 

Scene 4 


Indian chief never forget great nights in open plain with 
his tribe, nights when the pipe of peace was smoked, nights 
when fire was lighted by the winds of the north and south 
a east and west, nights when his tribe sang to the Great 

pirit. 
Off one side of the stage, the tribe in silhouette, sings the 
Omaha Tribal Prayer.® 


Scene 5 


With use of lighting effects, create a sunset scene. 


INDIAN CHIEF says: 


Not long till Chief go to land of setting sun. Indian Chief 
call for Wakonda who is one who made great chief. Is one 
who moyes in the sky. Is Great Spirit. Indian Chief glad can 
be with Great Spirit in land of setting sun. 


As Indian Chief closes his speech, lights grow very dim and 
in the distance, the choir sings an Indian melody. 


EPILOGUE 


Stage darkens, a new chief stands in pulpit. Spotlight is put 
on him. He gives a benediction in sign language and then 
interprets: 


Great Spirit make your hearts brave and true. 
Finis 

This first worship service was a great success. Young and 
old loved it. It was beautiful. It had great artistry. Some 
of the most critical people felt that it not only was worship- 
ful, appreciative, interpretative, but that it had the artistry 
and beauty of the best movies they had seen. For the young 
people of this church this new venture has been highly 
rewarding. It has provided a new channel of creativity for 
them. It has helped them find deeper meanings of worship, 
and for them it has reclaimed the interpretative arts for 
worship. 


*From Rose Marie, by Rudolf Friml. 
© Omaha Tribal Prayer, p. 302, Indian Crafts and Indian Lore, Soloman. 
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Vacation School Results 
By Lucy Werze, McMitiin* 


M*: Mac, what are you going to do with us this 
year?” asked Helen, an older intermediate. 

That was a real question, for the problem at hand was 
the next session of the vacation school. The group referred 
to was made up of third year intermediates, rather ad- 
vanced for their age. 

The member of the educational committee 
“What do you want us to do with you, Helen?” 

“Well, you see, it’s like this. We all have been in classes 
each summer for the last five years. We want to come 
again this year, but you know we are so much older than 
the rest of them.” 

“Are any of you going away to summer conferences?” 

“No, we don’t know much about them . . . and besides 
the depression is on.” 

“T see. You want something in our vacation church 
school, but you do not want any ‘kid studies’! Is that it?” 

“Yes. We were wondering and talking about it. Do 
you suppose we could have some plays, or something like 
that? That would be different, and we’d like it a lot.” 

Each summer for the past five years, our small village 
had had an interdenominational vacation school. We did not 
want to lose the group which had been going throughout 
that period. We secured a teacher who had taught creative 
dramatics in a number of young people’s conferences. She 
prepared her course in such a way that it would include 
the fundamental principles of dramatic work. When the 
school began the older group met with the intermediates 
for a short worship program. Each day they had two forty- 
five minute periods with their instructor. 

They enjoyed the work greatly. They asked at the close 
of school if there were not some way in which they might 
continue. The result was an arrangement whereby the 
young people met once a week in the home of their teacher. 
Summer, fall, and winter months saw the group working 
along together. Of course they presented plays from time 
to time. They assisted in programs for Parent Teacher 
Associations, and missionary societies. 

That was two years ago. Last year when our committee 
faced the problem again of providing something for this 
group, it was decided to offer a course in story telling and 
the mechanics of building worship programs. The class was 
well attended. 

The seniors in our school this year are leaders in various 
church activities. Few of them have had any opportunity 
for leadership training other than in the vacation schools. 

For many years we have felt the value of the training 
which our vacation schools have given our children. Young 
people’s conferences have touched and helped vitalize the 
ideals of many of our youth. However, there are hundreds 
of communities which have not been touched by this confer- 
ence spirit. I rise to make a plea for the youth in such places. 
As we are planning vacation schools for our children may 
we not enlarge our program of worship and study to in- 
clude some of our young people? In those weeks of definite 
study they may be given intensive leadership training. May 
we not use this opportunity to guide them, that they may 
know, and travel the highway of leadership in company with 
the Master. 


replied, 


* Monroe, Michigan. 
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The Church and the Coordinating Council 


By Rozert A. McKispen* 


HE COORDINATING COUNCIL, as organ- 
ized in Los Angeles, brings together public officials 
and representatives of organizations interested in the 
welfare of youth. Its purpose is to coordinate the efforts of 
all agencies working in the interests of childhood and youth. 
It does not conduct case studies nor organize new agencies. 
It proceeds on a factual basis, basing its work on surveys 
and studies to discover needs, facilities, and unserved areas. 
Within the city of Los Angeles there are some twenty-five 
coordinating councils organized around the high school dis- 
tricts, this being a convenient geographic area for work. 
There is an executive board, through which all of this work 
is coordinated, and it is through this central body that re- 
search is constantly be- 
ing carried on. 
There are three com- 
mittees within a co- 
ordinating council, 


through which all ef- 


fort is directed. The 
first is composed of 
those individuals or 


agencies concerned with 
the solution of indi- 
vidual problems or 
with the handling of an 
individual who is on 
the verge of becoming 
a serious community 
problem. Included in 
that group are such per- 
sons as the attend- 
ance officer, the proba- 
tion officer, the case 
worker, and the police, 
who deal with adjust- 
ments of individuals. 
They are locally referred to as the adjustment committee. 

The second committee is composed of those individuals 
and organizations dealing with the group work or character 
building recreation aspect of community life, such as the 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts, Playground, Recreation 
Department; likewise, those departments within a church 
dealing with groups from a recreation or leisure time group 
work standpoint. The function of this group is to study the 
leisure time needs of youth, the facilities for creative recrea- 
tional activities, to tabulate the organizations dealing with 
this problem, and to point out unmet needs and ways in 
which these needs might be met. This committee is referred 
to as the character building committee. 

The third group is composed of those individuals and 
organizations concerned with changes within the community 
life that will make for better communal life and at the same 
time eliminate certain problem areas that have destructive 
influences so far as youth is concerned. That would include 
the P.T.A., churches, Chambers of Commerce, and service 
clubs. This is called the environment committee. 

In some councils there is a fourth group, which deals 


* Superintendent the All Nations Foundation, Los Angeles, California. 
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Many children need a place to play 


with the studies and surveys within the community on a 
research basis, gathering facts for the various committees 
at work. 

We at the Church of All Nations in Los Angeles, with 
the Girls’ Department, the All Nations Boys’ Club, and 
the All Nations Clinic, do not know what we would do 
without the local coordinating council. It brings to our 
attention basic facts that must be considered in the planning 
of a program to meet the needs of individual boys and girls 
and youth within our community. It must be borne in mind 
that the Church of all Nations is not located in a normal 
community within a city. It is situated in a very densely 
populated area with a high degree of transiency and mixed 
national and_ racial 
groups. Thus, the type 
of service rendered to 
our organization by the 
coordinating council 
would vary from that 
rendered in a normal 
community. 

The first meeting of 
our coordinating coun- 
cil was merely a meet- 
ing in which we got ac- 
quainted with each 
other. At the first meet- 
ing of the adjustment 
group, we had an op- 
portunity to get further 
acquainted with those 
dealing with particular 
individuals within com- 
munity life. As we dis- 
cussed our problems in 
general, it became very 
evident that there were 
certain individuals or families within our community who 
were the concern of many of the agencies represented by 
those on the committee. In fact, there was one family that 
was being served by nineteen different organizations. That 
meant that this family was costing the community a great 
deal. It also made it possible for that family to play one 
agency against the other in order to get what it wanted out 
of the community. Merely knowing the individuals within 
this committee group facilitated our use of the agencies 
which they represented for the handling of a particular 
problem within the life of an individual within our church 
membership. Today officials of the juvenile court automati- 
cally turn to our church for cooperation in handling youth 
who may be resident within our parish area. 

The Character Building Group Work Committee took 
for their specific problem the use made of the recreational 
leisure time facilities of the community on the part of the 
school age child, six to eighteen years of age. We discovered 
that out of the 8,500 youth of that age range, almost 5,000 
had no connection whatever with extra-mural activities at 
school, the character building or recreation agencies within 
the community, or the recreational group work organiza- 


By Ewing Galloway, N.Y. 
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tions within the churches. This made the church representa- 
tives realize that they themselves, with all their efforts, were 
reaching less than twenty-five per cent of the youth of this 
community, and it would be a long time before there was 
any necessity of competition or proselyting on their part. 
This created a much finer working relationship among the 
Catholic, Buddhist, and Protestant agencies within the 
community. Among many of the leaders at work doing the 
job in our community, there is a very fine codperative rela- 
tionship, each respecting the ideals and attitudes of the 
others. ! 

It is through the Environment Committee that the church 
as a force finds itself effective in making its conscience felt 
concerning certain community conditions, for it finds not 
only organizations dealing with the spiritual side of life 
concerned about community conditions, but likewise organi- 
zations interested from an economic and social standpoint. 
For illustration, youth were learning to steal by going 
through the great wholesale markets, taking at first one 
orange or apple, later half a dozen, and then still later 
destroying a nicely packed marketable basket or box. One 
youth who started petty thieving was four years later sent 
“over the road,” having stolen a carload of potatoes. With 
the codperation of the executives concerned in these markets, 
petty thieving on the part of youth was reduced almost to 
nothing, by the elimination of the possibility of learning how 
to steal. That youth or family who found it necessary to 
supplement its food allowance by stealing was properly cared 
for, at the insistence of the Environment Committee, by 
the respective relief agencies at work within the community. 

The Main Street theaters, where one can go and stay 
until five o’clock in the morning for five cents, provided a 
place where many a youth started on the downward path. 
A conference with the operators of these theaters at the 
police department headquarters made possible a working 
plan where they checked their attendance at certain specific 
hours at night for youth who were unattached, thus report- 
ing to the police department any youth found there without 
an adult escort. This made possible contact with the parents, 
many of whom had merely parked their children at the 
theater while they went off on a midnight spree. Being called 
to account by the police department changed this habit 
on the part of parents. 

A definite drive has been initiated on the part of the 
Environment Committee to make possible a more continuous 
and constructive use of the recreational facilities available 
within the community, most of which are church property. 
This means trained leadership and additional funds, and in 
many instances this has been accomplished by and through 
the help of the Environment Committee of the local co- 
ordinating council. Attendance at our big Daily Vacation 
Bible Schools during the summer was almost trebled in one 
year, additional trained personnel being supplied through 
the efforts of the individual council. 

With the multiplicity of individual needs and the numer- 
ous agencies seeking to serve these needs, it is difficult for 
a minister or layman to know what agencies could or should 
be called in to assist an individual or family. The Adjust- 
ment Committee appoints a secretary, to whom all such 
requests may be referred for care and who reports the find- 
ings and recommendations to the individual referring. With 
all the character building and leisure time activities, there 
are still a large number of youth who want “an inexpensive 
place to play.” That means more than a public playground 
or school facilities. The church can perform a vital service 
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if it knows the actual need of youth in the community. 

The Environment Committee, composed of official repre- 
sentatives of civic bodies, can upon the basis of the facts 
and recommendations of the other two committees, cooper- 
ate intelligently in eliminating destructive forces in the 
community rather than leaving this task to only one agency. 
Problems such as poor housing, sale of liquor to minors, 
indecent theatrical performances, salacious literature, etc., 
need the combined forces of our civic organizations if they 
are to be corrected. The church is concerned with all such 
problems and can through the council be a most effective 
force in creating the type of community desired. 

The church may appoint its official representative or com- 
mittee, through whom it relates itself to the local coordinat- 
ing council. It is in position then to offer not only its organ- 
ized leadership, but its facilities as well in intelligently 
planning a community program for the upbuilding of youth 
in keeping with high spiritual ideals. In our local city and 
county coordinating councils, the leadership of the church 
has been one of the most important factors in determining 
the effectiveness of this sort of approach to individual and 
community needs. Through such an organization the two 
or three forces which have always stood for community 
betterment are no longer forced to stand alone, but work 
unitedly with all the agencies in the community. 


Form 21. Transfer Blank 


HURCH school superintendents, secretaries, teachers and 

leaders in Sunday, weekday, and vacation church schools 
will find valuable the new Form 21. Transfer Blank, which 
is an aid in authorizing and recording pupil transfers and is 
a new addition to the International System of Church 
School Records and Reports. Price, 50 cents per pad of 
fifty-one forms, 6 x 4 inches, with two carbon papers. (Sam- 
ple sets of other record forms are available as follows: A 
System, intended for large, well organized church schools, 
sells for 50 cents; B System, intended for smaller or less 
completely organized schools, sells for 25 cents.) Order all 
three items from the International Council of Religious 
Education. 


The Local Church and the 
Liquor Problem 


A NEW bulletin having the above title is now available. The 

alcohol problem is one of the most urgent issues facing 
the Christian church. Many church leaders are confused as 
to what they can do about the matter. This bulletin has been 
especially prepared to meet such a need. It was developed 
at the Conference on Temperance Education held by the 
International Council in December last. It has been approved 
by the Educational Commission and the International Coun- 
cil for publication. It proposes plans for leadership, discus- 
sion, study of facts, local investigations, and other activities. 
A carefully prepared bibliography and a check list for find- 
ing out local opinion are included. 

The price is ten cents. Orders can be sent to the Inter- 
national Council or to cooperating agencies. Those who want 
to use it in large numbers for distribution throughout their 
constituencies, for example, to all pastors and superintend- 
ents, should write to the Council for special quantity prices. 
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Schools in Christian Living 


By Harry C. Munro 


URING the past year Schools in Christian Living 
have been held in widely varying places across the 
country. Already they have proved to be a vital, 

action-centered type of adult education program which has 
demonstrated vast possibilities. These schools form an edu- 
cational conservatism of the values of the National Preach- 
ing Mission. They are primarily action*planning confer- 
ences for the purpose of carrying out in concrete Christian 
projects the ideals proclaimed and the power generated 
through preaching and worship. They are proving to be 
an effective community strategy for cooperating Christian 
forces. 


OvutTcoMEs OF SCHOOLS IN CHRISTIAN LIVING 


Reports gathered from these schools indicate many signifi- 
cant outcomes quite in addition to the educational and 
spiritual values which have come to the individual partici- 
pants. It is always difficult and costly for Christian groups 
to go beyond verbalizing about their convictions into ap- 
propriate and effective action. Even beginnings in this direc- 
tion are significant and promising. 

Space permits only the briefest summary statement of 
some of these outcomes, each statement indicating some 
specific action in one or more of the schools: A continuing 
inter-church representative fellowship group contemplating 
the formation of a council of churches. A “church officers’ 
clinic.” An inter-racial relations commission. Plans for the 
erection of two Neighborhood Houses in an area surveyed. 
An interdenominational Lay Council to work on the prob- 
lem of prostitution. A clearing house for getting incoming 
rural people into city churches. A plan of rural-urban co- 
operation in following up removals from country to city. 
A joint lay-ministerial committee to plan for a council of 
churches. A continuing fellowship of leaders of parent 
education in social agencies and in churches with a city- 
wide program of parent education as the goal. Promotion of 
a peace committee in every church. Setting up a council 
committee on family life. An initiative measure to eliminate 
liquor advertising. A continuing round-table to study the 
liquor problem. An inter-racial city-wide council. A program 
to carry Christian fellowship and religious services to iso- 
lated or neglected communities and groups. 


PREACHING MIssION AND TEACHING MUssIon 
CoMPARED 


Schools in Christian Living were planned as a National 
Teaching Mission. In some ways the Preaching Mission 
and the Teaching Mission are alike. Both are a dramatic 
expression of the existing unity of Christian forces. Both 
help to shift attention from our divisive peculiarities to our 
great common unifying purpose and task. Both make whole 
communities conscious of the importance of religion in life. 
Preaching Mission and Teaching Mission alike insistently 
identify the personal and the social expressions of Chris- 
tianity as inseparable components of a whole gospel. Each 
stresses a vital Christian faith which has direct relevancy 
to the pressing and confusing issues of present day living. 

In certain major emphases, however, Schools in Christian 
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Living are quite different from Preaching Missions. They 
place major emphasis on: small deliberative groups rather 
than mass assemblies; the task of Christianity in achieving 
the Kingdom of God rather than the message of Christianity 
as such; the responsibilities and resources of resident leader- 
ship rather than the contributions of a “national team’’; 
first hand investigation of local situations and issues rather 
than broader interpretations of general trends or problems; 
concrete plans for Christian action rather than general 
motivation toward such action; the responsibility and im- 
portance of lay leadership rather than the centrality of 
the minister; the codperation of the church with other 
agencies rather than the distinctiveness of the church as such. 

To note these differences is in no sense to imply the 
superiority of the one to the other. Both types of emphasis 
are essential. They supplement and reenforce each other. 
A given community could well alternate between the two 
in order to develop a well rounded cooperative program. 
Christian forces must learn to preach and pray together. 
They must also learn to think, plan, and act unitedly in 
many crucial areas of Christian living if the Kingdom of 
God is to move forward. 


EXTENT oF TEacuHinc Mission 


A dozen of the Preaching Mission cities, including Cleve- 
land, Louisville, Kansas City, Chicago, Vancouver, and 
Seattle, have conducted the Schools. In others, such as 
Washington, D.C., St. Louis, and Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
plans were initiated but the scope and nature of the enter- 
prise led to extending the period of preparation until the 
year 1938-39. The majority of the schools are being held, 
however, in other than Preaching Mission cities. The plan 
and method are well adapted to the medium-sized town, 
to the county, or to a local community. In fact, in Chicago 
it was found wise to conduct ten simultaneous schools in as 
many areas. Next year in Chicago there will probably be 
a larger number. 

The past year has been one of experimentation with a 
variety of types and schedules. There is no attempt to 
standardize or regiment the enterprises. Of course this 
means that the name “School in Christian Living” is being 
given to numerous projects which bear only remote resem- 
blance to the original plan. On the whole, however, we have 
here a vital, action-centered type of adult education which 
has already demonstrated vast possibilities. 


Future PLANS 


A number of schools were held this spring under resident 
leadership. These vary from one-day teaching missions 
to schools running one night a week for several weeks. A 
second “Laymen’s Teaching Mission” has been held in 
Missouri, a team of prominent Christian laymen having 
given their services in one-day schools in many communities. 
Following three central schools in Washington last fall, 
more than a dozen schools have developed in outlying com- 
munities. Pennsylvania has featured one-day and two-day 
teaching missions. Some of the state conventions are follow- 
ing the plan of a School in Christian Living. Inquiries 
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indicate that many plans are under way for next fall. 

These schools are so well adapted to introducing and 
carrying out the purposes of the United Christian Adult 
Movement that they are being projected as the major co- 
operative field enterprise of that movement. 

The Manual on Schools in Christian Living and the 
guidance materials for leaders are being revised and en- 
larged in the light of experience in using them. Also, new 
bulletins of the United Christian Adult Movement provide 
valuable guidance and resource materials. 

The major attention of national leaders will be given to 
providing guidance materials and consulting service to 


those communities desiring to conduct schools, and to 
developing resource leaders throughout the country in the 
various fields of interest and action. It is believed that the 
future service of national workers will be more fruitful if 
given largely to seminars and conferences in which resident 
leaders for Schools in Christian Living are given assistance 
in their preparation, rather than to set up national teams 
to conduct schools. 

The Schools in Christian Living are designed, not as 
a scheduled campaign within a limited period, but as an 
effective type of adult education to be built permanently 
into the religious life of the community. 


The Outdoor Sitting Room 


By Jean McCares* 


E WAS pastor of a downtown church in a western 

state where long summers kept people much out- 

of-doors. Ever present in his mind was the ques- 
tion, “How can we increase the service given by our religious 
organizations?” As he saw scores of young business women 
wandering aimlessly about town at the noon hour, he 
wondered if there were not some way in which he and his 
congregation could help them. 

Back of the church was a small, bare plot of ground 
and the pastor enlisted classes of teen-age boys and girls 
to help plant there a few quick-growing vines, shrubs and 
trees. Various friends contributed comfortable chairs, a 
few tables, and even old blankets to use on benches or to 
spread on the ground. Members of a young women’s class 
next visited the personnel director of a nearby office build- 
ing where a number of girls were employed. The director, 
a woman, was enthusiastic about the idea of the stenog- 
raphers, secretaries and clerks having an attractive place 
where they could have fresh air, sunshine and quiet at the 
noon hour, without any of the undesirable contacts which 
might be a part of the short mid-day leisure period. The 
Sunday school committee which visited the personnel direc- 
tor agreed to have on hand, every noon, some responsible 
person who was a member of the church sponsoring the 
plan. The working girls welcomed the idea of a secluded 
place where they could read, write, eat lunch or merely 
spend a few minutes resting. As the flowers and vines 
grew, the spot became more and more attractive. Soon sey- 
eral girls asked if they might bring their friends who worked 
in other offices, to enjoy the “outdoor sitting room.” 

Since notices of church services, young people’s classes, 
meetings and such social activities as picnics and swimming 
parties were posted in the “outdoor sitting room,” the 
girls who gathered there were always informed about 
future meetings, No attempt was made to use “high pres- 
sure” methods to get the office workers into the religious 
meetings, but when they saw that they would be genuinely 
welcome, many of the girls began to attend services regu- 
larly. After meeting several of the church workers, who were 
on duty in the outdoor room, the newcomers did not feel 
they would be attending a church where they were complete 
strangers. 

The pastor who originated the idea of using the vacant 


* Safford, Arizona. 
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space would drop in several times a week and so came to 
know his visitors and to learn about many of their hopes 
and problems. With some of the girls and women who were 
helping as hostesses, the minister began a free employment 
bureau for girls who were out of work, or who wished 
to try for better jobs. Although those who helped with the 
employment bureau volunteered their services, some of the 
leading business men of the town soon arranged to have 
these workers paid, since a number of businesses profited by 
the superior help they obtained from the bureau. 

The extra forms of service meant only a small outlay, 
if counted in dollars and cents, but the leaders of the 
various religious organizations feel that in helping work- 
ing girls, the church has become a more vital, and certainly 
a more useful .organization. When a young women’s class 
began to use the flower-enclosed space as an outdoor class- 
room during the summer months, a number of the office 
workers were added to the class roll. They suggested using 
the attractive meeting place on Saturday afternoons. It was 
a place where young people (who otherwise might be 
cooped up in hot boarding houses) could do their sewing, 
reading, letter writing, or work on hobbies. Out of the 
plan have grown several worthwhile hobby clubs that are 
proving sources of pleasure and enrichment. So the “seven 
day service” idea became a reality. Indeed, the charming 
spot has become a most popular place for committee meet- 
ings and small informal parties. One of the women who 
volunteered her services for the noon hour was an ardent 
gardener and she interested many of her young charges 
in the forms of plant life near at hand. Out of this in- 
terest has grown a fine garden club. 

“If you would increase the service of your church,” 
says the pastor who originated the plan, “try this simple 
method of appealing to your working groups. What we 
have done, any congregation can do, with a reasonable 
amount of conscientious effort and codperation. If you 
have no plot of ground near your church, try to find some 
unused outdoor space, somewhere in your town. There 
seem to be many such places, just waiting to be used! And 
remember, when you help young people toward an ap- 
preciation of nature, and guide them toward a better use 
of leisure, you are doing much more than creating a seven 
day service—you are helping create lifelong happiness and 
Christianity.” 
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Ivan M. Gould is 
Director of the 

Lake Winnipesaukee 
and Lake Geneva 
Camps 


203 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, [linois 
May 20, 1938 

Dear Friend: 

Undoubtedly you have heard a great deal about the 
summer camps of the International Council. One will be 
held at Lake Winnipesaukee, New Hampshire, from August 
8 to 20, and the other will be at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, 
from August 22 to September 3. 

The Christian Youth Camps are planned primarily for 
officers of local young people’s societies and interdenomina- 
tional youth councils. They are co-educational and are 
planned for those between the ages of eighteen (or seniors 
in senior high school) and twenty-five. The program is 
centered around the United Christian Youth Movement. 

Christian young people, like everyone else, are much 
stronger in proclaiming ideals than in doing anything about 
those ideals. It is not that they do not earnestly try nor be- 
cause they are unwilling to give time and money to their 
Christian program. All of us know many who make this 
sacrifice cheerfully and sincerely. 

The chief difficulty lies in knowing what to do. “Building 
a New World” is an enormous task and one that is ex- 
tremely difficult to tackle effectively. The forces are great, 
the extent of the task is tremendous, and the ways of ap- 
proach are numerous. All of this makes a realistic program 
of Christian living confusing and also bewildering. 

‘The answer is not adequately met by saying that we must 
begin with the individual. Even if you grant that premise, 
there comes a time when the individual must move out into 
the social order. There our problem is just as complex— 
“Where can we take hold?” 

It is obvious that no one has adequately found that answer 
as it pertains to a church young people’s society, nor have 
we developed the kind of an organization that can effectively 
experiment with programs of youth action. The Christian 
youth camps sponsored by the International Council afford 
an opportunity for interdenominational as well as regional 
approach to these major problems. Last year, campers came 
from twenty-six states and twenty-four denominations. This 
year the representation should be larger. 

What would this mean for your local church? If you 
would send the officers of your young people’s society, they 
would have two weeks’ planning the program for their own 
society under the guidance of counselors and faculty who 
are well informed in matters relating to program building. 
This local program could be related effectively to the state 
or regional interdenominational program because representa- 
tives from state councils will be present. 
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, An Open Letter to 
Leaders of Young 


Peoples Work 


What would this mean for your youth council? Since 
the two Christian Youth Camps convene after the Columbus 
meeting of the Christian Youth Council of North America, 
June 28 to July 3, the program developed there for state, 
city, or denominational youth councils will be adapted to 
their needs. 

What does camp offer youth advisors? Advisors of youth 
groups over twenty-five years of‘age are eligible to come to 
camp as adult counselors. In each camp there will be a 
course for the adult counselors, open only to them and on a 
voluntary basis. Dr. Roy E. Dickerson will teach such a 
course at the Lake Geneva Youth Camp, and Dr. Samuel 
L. Hamilton will teach it at Lake Winnipesaukee. There is 
no registration fee for counselors, who have the opportunity 
to participate in as many of the camp activities as they wish. 

‘The courses, in general, were listed in last month’s Inter- 
national Journal. ‘Vhey center around courses on the Bible, 
methods for church school and society groups, personal en- 
richment, and the ten areas of interest of the United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement, such as Personal Religious Living, 
Building a Warless World, Breaking Down Barriers, and 
Developing Youth Action in Missionary Service. 

At the Winnipesaukee Youth Camp the faculty will 
include 


Dean of Men—Walter Mueller 

Dean of Women—M rs. Gloria Diener Glover 

Director of Music—Sarah Revelle 

Director of Evening Program—Mrs. Catherine Miller 
Balm 

Directors of Afternoon Program—Mtr. and Mrs. Evan 
Kullgren, Victor E. Mansfield 

Instructors—Carl A. Glover, C. Melville Wright, 
Henry Reed Bowen, Gratia Boyle, Mrs. Homer 
Henderson, John B. Ketcham 


At the Lake Geneva Youth Camp the faculty will include 

Dean of Men—J. Gordon Howard 

Dean of Women—Mrsrs. C. C. McClintock 

Director of W orship—Louise Benckenstein 

Director of Music—Mary VY. Roberts 

Director of Evening Program—Howard Anderson 

Instructors—Dean C. E. Ashcraft, Roy E. Dickerson, 
O. G. Herbrecht, Eva Rang, Myron T. Hopper, Carl 


Rosboro 


For further information please write to me. 
Sincerely yours, 


thew HM Kor. 


P.S. Have your young people register early because the 
camps are limited to three hundred. 
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Poor housing is prevalent in the Southeast 


URING recent years the whole nation has become 

aware of the acute problems facing the farmers of 

the United States, and has begun to realize as never 
before that the prosperity of the entire country depends on 
the welfare of its most underprivileged and dependent sec- 
tions. This article will be devoted particularly to the South- 
east, where the problems of the farming population are 
especially critical. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION 


The farm tenant system can be understood only in the 
light of the general situation in the farming areas. The 
opinions of leading Southern educators and economists, as 
well as studies made by impartial agencies like the Federal 
Government, give us a discouraging picture of the situation 
in the Southeast. 

Information supplied by the United States Department 
of Agriculture? reveals the following facts. 

Over 70 per cent of the people of the Southeast are rural 
people. The cities depend largely on farm markets. Farm 
income is very low. In 1929, which was a good year, the 
average per capita income of farming people in the Southeast 
was only $183 per year, and in three Southern states in the 
Cotton Belt the average per capita income was $139, which 
was one-half of the national average of farm incomes, and 
less than one-fifth of the average income of all citizens of 
the United States. This is the most thickly populated rural 
area in the country, the population now being considerably 
more than the land can support. In Georgia and Alabama 
alone a survey by the Farm Security Administration has 
shown 49,500 families on farms which are adequate for the 
support of only half that number. The natural rate of in- 
crease in population is 45 per cent more than is necessary 
to maintain a stable population, which means that within 
the next twenty years this region must furnish new employ- 
ment for seven million people, send them to other states, 
or else divide with them farm land which is now totally 
inadequate for a much smaller number. 

“Because of poor farming methods, the arable land is 
rapidly decreasing. Over 60 per cent of the eroded land in 
the United States is found in the South, which is out of 
all proportion to the amount of farm land in that section. 


*“The Problem of the Southeast—Population Pressures in the Eastern 
Cotton Kingdom.” Supplied by Division of Information, United States 
Department of Agriculture, April 1, 1938. 
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The Farm Tenant 
System in the 
Southeast 


What Are the Facts? 


Over 70 per cent of the country’s annual supply of com- 
mercial fertilizer is used in the South, in order to keep 
the eroded land in cultivation. Concentration on cotton 
has resulted in a shortage of vegetables and other food crops. 
The average consumption of milk and eggs is far below 
that of other parts of the country, and nutritional diseases 
flourish. 

“The inroads of erosion upon the lands of the Southeast 
have been hastened by the region’s concentration on cash- 
crop farming. Of 2,380,000 farms in the region, about 
1,100,000 are cotton farms and another 450,000 tobacco 
farms, largely given over to those crops year after year; 
and a steam shovel is only slightly more efficient at the 
removal of topsoil than a system of successive plantings to 
such erosion-producing crops.’ 

The small size of farms in the Southeast necessitates hand 
farming. The security of its farmers is, therefore, further 
threatened by competition with the West, where the farms 
are larger and machinery can profitably be used. Another 
source of insecurity lies in the extremely erratic international 
market for cotton and tobacco. When the crop is being 
raised, it is impossible to anticipate what the income may be. 

Many of the large plantations are mortgaged, and the 
tenants and sharecroppers are usually heavily in debt and 
paying high rates of interest. The landlords pay approxi- 
mately ten per cent, and a survey in six Southern states in 
1934 showed that tenants and sharecroppers paid an average 
of 37 per cent interest per year on borrowed money. 

Education is at a low ebb, particularly for Negroes. In 
percentage of literacy, thirty-five states rank higher than 
the highest state in this region. This is no fault of the 
section, and is due to no lack of faith in education, as is 
evidenced by the fact that the percentage of the total tax 
spent for education is not less than the national average. 
The Southeast simply does not have the necessary taxable 
wealth to make adequate provision for its schools. 


GrowTH AND EFFECTS OF THE [TENANT SYSTEM 


There has been a steady growth in farm tenancy. In the 
leading cotton states 60 to 70 per cent of the farmers own 
no land, while in some counties over nine-tenths of the farm 
families are tenants.” Because cash income is so low, housing 
is inadequate; due to wrong diet and lack of medical care, 
health is poor; tools are antiquated ; household conveniences 
are lacking. Tenant farmers and sharecroppers do not as a 
rule participate in community affairs. Among the poorer 
ones, their clothes are not good enough to make them feel 


2 “Ethics of Land Tenancy,” by Arthur Raper. November 1937 bulletin 
of the Christian Rural Fellowship, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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comfortable at church, where the leading members are from 
the families of the more prosperous planter class. The Negro 
churches are an exception here, because there are fewer class 
distinctions and their members can go to church even in 
overalls and faded dresses. Lack of suitable clothes and 
books, plus the need of their services at home, often keep 
the children from school. In short, we have all the bad 
effects of poverty and lack of opportunity, operating in their 
usual vicious circle. 

Farm tenants, especially of the lowest ‘“‘sharecropper” 
group, are usually lacking in initiative; most of them are 
“shiftless” and unenterprising. Because of opportunity long 
denied, they appear to be resigned to a life of dependency. 
They feel no sense of responsibility for the land or for the 
community. Almost none of the Negroes vote, and very few 
of the poorer whites. 

The system naturally involves great difficulties for the 
Negroes, since they are at present less able to protect them- 
selves against exploitation, but it also bears heavily on the 
white tenants, whose lot is almost equally forlorn. The num- 
ber of white sharecroppers is larger in this region than in 
other farming areas.? Not even the landlords are fortunate, 
because many of them are bankrupt, victims with their 
tenants of a faulty system, and oppressed by a sense of 
responsibility for conditions which they as individuals are 
powerless to improve. 


Tue NEED For LONG-TERM PLANNING 


This seems to be a dark picture, and indeed it is. There 
are hopeful signs, however. The Federal Government has 
had to deal with this situation as part of the national relief 
program, and this has helped to bring it sharply to the atten- 
tion of the whole nation. Although we may tire of hearing 
about the plight of the sharecropper, we should really re- 
joice in the fact that the nation as a whole is conscious of it, 
and that there is the more prospect that a solution may be 
found. 

Some constructive plans are already under way, and the 
response of the people has been gratifying. Direct govern- 
ment aid has been given to needy farm families, but the 
Department of Agriculture has provided also for a system of 
loans, accompanied by technical guidance in better farming 
methods. This plan consists of making “‘small loans to needy 
farm families who cannot obtain credit from any other 
source, and accompanying them with enough training in 
sound farm practice to insure the best possible use of the 
money.”* According to Secretary Wallace, a surprisingly 
large percentage of the money loaned to farmers throughout 
the nation has already been repaid. The persons to whom 
loans have been made were the worst possible credit risks, 
and yet it is conservatively estimated on the basis of their 
performance to date that farm borrowers will eventually 
return approximately 80 per cent of the money advanced 
to them.’ Better still, this plan looks toward a saving of 
the land, and the building up of a better economic system 
which will mean increased security and happiness to future 
generations. The Southeast, along with the rest of the 
nation, is profiting by this kind of constructive planning. 

This is not an easy problem, however. It is one for which 
the ultimate solution does not yet appear. It will challenge 
the best minds of the Southeast and of the nation. As Secre- 
tary Wallace says, “We are fighting an economic disease 


* From the statement by Secretary of Agriculture, Henry A. Wallace, 
before the hearings of the Special Senate Committee to Investigate Un- 
employment and Relief, March 10, 1938. 
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Farm Security. Administration Photo by Rothstein 


Erosion is diminishing available land 


which has been neglected for generations and we cannot 
hope to cure it overnight.’ 


QUESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 


1. For what reasons and to what extent is the farm 
tenancy situation in the Southeast of concern to the entire 
nation? 

2. What steps are being taken by the Federal Govern- 
ment which look to a long-term plan of rehabilitation? 

3. What seem to you the chief contributions that the 
church could make in such a situation? 


* *« * 


The Montuiy Lasor Review article, “Labor in Depres- 
sion and Recovery, 1929 to 1937,’ to which reference is made 
in the May 1938 issue of the Journal, in the article “Labor 
During Depression and Recovery,” is available in reprint form 
—Serial No. R 651. Copies may be secured without charge 
from the United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Washington, D.C. 


Moslem Supper Programs 


eos of Moslem Lands” were featured in four monthly 
visualizations during the past year by members of the 
Presbyterian Church in Quincy, Illinois. The programs were 
open to all organizations of the church and to interested 
persons outside. They were held from five to seven o'clock 
on Sunday evenings. 

At the first program, the “tourists sailed to Arabia on the 
S.S. Missions,’ a worship service being conducted en route 
by the pastor, who acted as ship’s chaplain. Arriving in 
Arabia, they went to the tent of Sheik Ilderim (which had 
been erected from brown burlap stage curtains in another 
room). There missionaries and native students, the latter in 
costume, presented an interesting program which told of 
the geographic, historic, economic and religious conditions 
of their country. A vocal solo by the Sheik host was a special 
feature. Then in an adjoining “tent” a typical Arabian 
luncheon was served. 

In the months following the tourists continued their jour- 
ney, traveling by motor bus to Syria, “The Land Where 
Jesus Lived,” Iraq, “The Cradle of Civilization,” and to 
Iran, “Land of the Lion and the Sun.” Programs similar to 
the first were held in each of these countries. 
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Suggestions for Building 


JULY-AUGUST WORSHIP PROGRAMS 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL THEME: Discovering God 
THEME FOR JULY AND Aucust: Discov- 
ering God through Our Neighborhood 


For the Leader 


To some of our children vacation time 
means leaving the city and going to the 
country, seashore, or mountains. But, un- 
fortunately, to most of them it means 
only more time to spend in the same 
environment in which they live the rest 
of the year. Someone has said that a va- 
cation does not necessarily mean seeing 
new and unfamiliar sights, but may be 
seeing anew familiar sights in an un- 
familiar way. 

May we, then, this vacation time, help 
these boys and girls who are not fortu- 
nate enough to be able to leave their 
homes, to see anew the familiar and 
everyday sights in an unfamiliar way. 
How much fun it would be to go ex- 
ploring with them! Of course it may not 
be possible to do this in a large way 
during a Sunday session, but it might be 
that we are fortunate to have a vacation 
school which would help in providing 
some week-day excursions. 

Or, perhaps, it might be possible to 
get some of the young people of our 
church, who are not going away, to help 
by organizing interest groups. Perhaps 
some of our own teachers might be able 
to help in this. How keenly interested 
a group of third graders, who owned 
cameras, would be, to go out to take 
pictures of interesting spots around their 
own city, and to mount them in an album 
or scrapbook! One camera might even 
be sufficient if they could take turns tak- 
ing the pictures. And how much a psalm, 
litany, poem or song would mean to those 
children who created it after such an 
excursion! Another group might be inter- 
ested in visiting the business places in 
the town—some of the factories, the 
dairy, post office, fire station, nursery, etc. 
It would be well to study the possibilities 
in our locality quite thoroughly before 
starting such a project. Still another 
group might like to paint a pictograph 
map of the section of the town near the 
church, or perhaps build a town. Some 
of the other children might be interested 
in using the book Knights of Anytown 
by Jeanette Perkins and to build the 
town suggested there. Others might like 
to make a collection of pictures of them- 
selves, and parts of their town or articles 
for which it is famous, to share with a 
group in another city or a rural church 
school. If we have a Better Housing 
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Project nearby, it would be interesting to 
take the group to visit the homes. If it 
were possible for them to see some of 
the older tenement homes first, it would 
be of much more value. However, we 
must be very sure to investigate condi- 
tions most carefully, before any excur- 
sion of that kind. These are only a few 
of the numerous possibilities for further 
study. 

On the first Sunday in July, when we 
are thinking about the birthday of our 
nation, it might be well to think about 
our neighbors who make up this great 
country of ours—some who have lived 
here for many generations, and others 
who have come more recently—but all 
either helping or hindering the fulfillment 
of the ideal of a nation where all might 
worship God, and might have the right 
to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” This, perhaps, would lead to a 
study of the neighbors in our city, and 
we might discuss with the children such 
questions as “who is my neighbor?” “how 
far does my neighborhood extend?” The 
children would be interested in the neigh- 
bors who are the guardians of our life, 
health, and property—the policemen, fire- 
men, health officials, people who make 
laws, etc. The next development might 
be a study of the workers who are pro- 
viding for our welfare and comforts— 
the milkman, mailman, baker, etc. This 
might lead to a discussion of working or 
living conditions for workers. This nat- 
urally leads to the place of the church in 
the neighborhood as we study “neighbors 
in my church and my church helping in 
the neighborhood.” 

During the month of August, we might 
help these primary boys and girls to find 
their place in this neighborhood. First 
we would probably discuss with them 
just how boys and girls can be good 
neighbors. We might try to discover what 
their idea of a good neighbor is. How 
can we tell a good neighbor from a poor 
one? What do we expect from our neigh- 
bors? What should they expect from us? 
One of the indications of a good neighbor- 
hood is cleanliness. Therefore we might 
consider ways in which six, seven, and 
eight year olds can help to keep their 
town  beautiful—picking up _ papers, 
throwing refuse in cans, keeping off the 
grass, picking flowers carefully, sweeping 
sidewalks and preventing children mark- 
ing them, etc. This will lead, perhaps, to 
ways in which they can help and share 
with their neighbors, and finally to work- 
ing together for a good neighborhood. 


Suggested Emphasis for Each Sunday 
Jury 3—Neighbors in Our Country. 


Juty 10—Neighbors in Our City. 

Jury 17—Neighbors Who Are Guard- 
ians of Our City. 

Juty 24—Neighbors Who Work to 
Make Things for Us to Enjoy. 
JuLy 31—Neighbors in Our Church and 
Our Church Helping Its Neighbors. 
Avucust 7—Primaries Who Are Good 
Neighbors. 

Avucust 14—Primaries Helping to Keep 
Our Town Beautiful. 

Aucust 21—Helping and Sharing with 
Our Neighbors. 

Aucust 28—Working Together for a 
Good Neighborhood. 


Activities that May Lead to Worship 
Experiences 


1. Plan interest groups for week-day excur- 
sions. Explained in leaders’ notes above. 

2. Make a bird bath for the church or church 
house lawn. Paint a tin pie plate with enamel, 
and nail it to a birch post; or use a large pottery 
plate and mount it on a pile of stones. Vines or 
plants might be placed around the base. 

3. Plant flowers around the church or church 
house yard. 

4. Pick up papers or 
church. 

5. Make friendly neighbor posters or a frieze 
for the room. 

6. Make laws for good primary neighbors. 

7. Make some gift for the children’s ward at 
the hospital—scrap books, puzzles, picture cards, 
etc. 

8. Collect books for a library at the hospital. 

g. Buy flowers for the church sanctuary. 

to. Make some gift for children in the day 
nursery or orphanage. 

Ir. Dramatize the story of the ‘Good Samari- 
tan. 

12. Write a story of a modern “Good Samari- 
tan” and dramatize it. 

13. Plan a surprise for the minister. 

14. Plan an excursion to visit some of the 
shut-ins and elderly members of the congre- 
gation. Take a gift of flowers or grape juice 
dolls. (Make a crepe paper dress and bonnet 
to put on a half pint bottle of grape juice. Using 
paints or crayons, make a face on plain paper and 
fasten it inside the bonnet; make arms to fasten 
inside sleeves.) It also might be possible to 
share a song, poem, litany, or prayer. 

15. Make a gift to share with another de- 
partment in your church school. 

16. Make a list of “good neighbors’? which 
the children have discovered during the week, 
and the reasons why they were good neighbors. 

17. Form a “white wings” brigade to keep 
their own yards and lawns clean. Ask parent 
codperation for inspection and reports. 

18. Create stories of people who were good 
neighbors. 

19. Create a litany of praise for good neigh- 
bors. 

20. Create a psalm, poem or song. 

21. Make cookies, candy, or pop corn balls to 
share with elderly or shut-in neighbors on the 
street. Simple drop cookies, uncooked fondant 
or stuffed dates are very easy for the children 
to make, with supervision, if the group is small. 


Soncs: 


From 4 First Book in Hymns and Worship:* 
“Showing Kindness at Home.” “My Day.” “Un- 


rake leaves around 
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selfishness.” “Our Country’s Birthday.” — 

From Worship and Conduct Songs.” “Friends.” 
“Be Ye Kind.” “My Work.” ‘Home and School 
and Play.” “I Will Be True the Live-Long 
Day.” ‘Work and Play.” ‘ ‘ = 

From Primary Music and Worship :* “Friends. 

From Song and Play for Children:* “One 
Lovely Rule.” “Useful in the Family.” ‘Sing 
While You’re Working.” 

From Songs for Little People:* “The Golden 
Rule.” 

From When a Little Child Wants to Sing:* 
“Song of Our Friendly Street.” ‘His Helper.” 
“Song of the Friendly Helpers.” ‘‘Working To- 
gether.” “Sharing.” “When We Have Guests.” 


ScRIPTURE: 
“Ye are all brothers.”.—Matthew 23 :8b 
“For none liveth to himself.”.—Romans 14:74 


“© Lord, thou art our Father.”—TIsaiah 64:8 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”— 
Leviticus 19:18 

“Be ye kind one to another, ‘tenderhearted, 
forgiving each other.”—Ephesians 4:32 

“Be not forgetful to entertain strangers.”— 
Hebrews 13:24 

“Bear ye one another's burdens.”—Galatians 
6:2a 

“All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, even so do ye also unto 
them.’-—Matthew 7:12 

“They help everyone his neighbor.”—Isaiah 
1:6a 

“speak every man truth with his neighbor.”— 
Ephesians 4:25b 

“Have we not all one Father ?”—Malachi 
2:10 

“Serve one another."-—1 Peter 5:5 

“Thou shalt do that which is right and good.” 
—Deuteronomy 6:18 

“We are God’s fellow-workers."”—r1 Corin- 
thians 3:9 

“That which maketh a man to be desired is his 
kindness.”—Proverbs 19:22 

“Even a child is known by his doings.”— 
Proverbs 20:11 

“Let us work that which is good toward all 

men.’’—Galatians 6:10 


PICTURES: 


“Sharing Good Gifts’—Ruth Alexander 
Nichols—Pimary Picture set—Course 3, 
Part 1, Closely Graded Lessons. 

“Caring for the Child Who Is Hurt”—John 
Rae—Course 2, Part 3. 

“Hill Beautiful”—Marion Justice—same as 
above. 

“The Guest Room on the Roof’—Moore— 
Course 1, Part 2. 

“Children Caring for Their Room”—Tobin— 
Course 2, Part 1. 

“Sharing the Feast’—Tobin—same as above. 

“A Friendly Welcome’’—Ruth Nichols—same 
as above. 

“A Cup of Water’’—Course 1, Part 4. 

“When Visitors Come’—Marion Justice— 
same as above. 

“The Children’s Friend’’-—Course 1, Part 1. 

“Friends of All’’—Course 3, Part 4. 

Magazine pictures—well selected and well 
mounted. 


PoEMs: 


Socia, Hymn 


We thank thee, God, for eyes to see 
The beauty of the earth; 
For ears to hear the words of love 
And happy sounds of mirth; 
For minds that find new thoughts to think, 
New wonders to explore; 
For health and freedom to enjoy 
The good thou hast in store. 


Help us remember that to some 
The eye and ear and mind 

Bring sights and sounds of ugliness 
And only sadness find. 

Help us remember that to them 
The world has seemed unfair; 

That we should strive to bring to them 
The beauty all may share. 


? Presbyterian Committee of Publication, With- 
erspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

5 Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 
same as above. 

‘Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
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O may our eyes be open, Lord, 
To see our neighbor’s need, 
And may our ears be kept alert 
Their cries for help to heed. 
Make keen our minds to plan the best 
For one another’s good, 
That all the world shall be at last 
One friendly neighborhood. 
—JEANETTE PERKINS® 


A Frienpiy STREET 


I'm glad that I live on a friendly street. 

Our neighbors are all so nice! 

Mrs. Hendrix makes cookies 

On two days a week 

And always sends us a plate; 

And old Mrs. Tally 

From her pleasant backyard 

Sends roses and lilies galore. 

Then there’s Grandfather Tripp, 

Who can make anything 

With his tools and his clever, swift hands. 

His shop is a place every boy likes to see 

And he never is cross, not a bit. 

I thank you, dear God, 

For our friendly street, 

And our neighbors who all are so nice. 
—Mary Aticr Jones® 


STORIES: 
July 3 


“The Spirit of the Flag,”’ by Jay Stocking 1 

“The Flag Makers,” by Jay Stocking 3 

“Little American Lugi,” by Mary Davis 4 
(adapted by Jeanette Perkins). 

“My Country, 'Tis of Thee,’ by Aletta 
Jones 8 

“America’s Helpers,” by Mina Clark 9 

“The Mysterious Secrets,” by Ina E. Linds- 
ley 13 

“All American,”’ by Marion Everitt 15 

July ro 


“The Neighborhood,” by Jay Stocking r 

“Who Is My Neighbor?” by Jay Stocking 2 

““Who’s Queer ?’’ by Lucy King De Moss 10 

“The Magic Glasses,” by Zelia M. Walters 
19 


July 17 
“Guardians of Our Town,” by Jeanette Per- 
kins 4 
Conversation about keeping our town beauti- 
ful by Jeanette Perkins 4 
“The Dog Ordinance,” by Mildred Moody 
Eakin 22 


July 24 
“Peter Visits Places Where People Work,” 
by Ellen Fraser 5 
“Peter Visits Places Where People Live,” 
by Ellen Fraser 5 
“A Man Who Helped His Neighbors— 
Jacob Riis,” by Elizabeth Reed 5 


July 37 
“The Church of the Friendly Heart,” by 
Jay Stocking 1 
“The Church that Rolled Up Its Sleeves,” 
by Ellen Fraser 5 
“Tony's Church,” by Mrs. E. C. Cronk 7 


August 7 

“Learning to Tell the Truth,” by Florence 
M. Taylor 17 

“How Timothy Found His Place,’”’ by Jean- 
ette Perkins 18 

“When Tom Did Something Hard,” by 
Jeanette Perkins 18 

“The Twins’ Birthday,” by Jeanette Per- 
kins 18 

“The Broken Flower Pot,” adapted by 
Jeanette Perkins 18 

“A eases Caretaker,” by Jeanette Perkins 
I 


August 14 
“Commander Tom Peters,” by Mary Davis 


4 
“The Things That Belong to Us All,” by 
Dole 6 


_° From As Children Worship, by Jeanette Per- 
kins, published by Pilgrim Press. Used by per- 
mission. 

°From My Own Book of Prayers, edited by 

Mary Alice Jones, published by Rand McNally 

& Co. Used by permission. 


“Peter Plum’s Pluck,”’ by Mary Davis 6 

“The Puffy Policeman of Perryville,” by 
Ina E. Lindsley to 

“Giovanni, The White Wing,” 21 

“The New Park,” by Mildred Moody Eakin 
22 


August 21 
“Dominick’s Magic Shoes” 4 _ eo... 
“Loving a Neighbor,” by Sadie Mai Wilson 


10 
“Sharing the River,” by Elsie Ball 11 
“The Boy Who Paid Back,” by Harding W. 


Gaylord 12 : 
“Something for Jesus,’’ by Harding W. Gay- 
lord 13 


“Kindness for Hire,” by Annie Sills Brooks 


I 

“playing Fair with a Neighbor,” by Nellie 
Kimberly Wadhams 14 

“Gordon and the Tickets,” by Ina E. Linds- 
ley 16 

“The Old Woman of the Mountains,” by 
Mabel B. Hopkins 6 


August 28 ~ 


“Playgrounds,” by Jeanette Perkins 18 
“Truly Brothers,” by Alice M. Pullen 20 
“Team Work,” by Mildred Moody Eakin 


22 
“Fire Was Jerry’s Specialty,” by Mildred 
Moody Eakin 22 ; 


Srory SOURCES: 


1. Mr. Friend-O-Man, Jay Stocking, Coun- 
cil of Women for Home Missions and 
Interchurch World Movement of North 
America, 105 E. 22nd St.. New York 


City. 

2. The Children’s Story Caravan, Anna Pet- 
tit Broomell, J. B. Lippincott. = 

3. Stocking Tales, Jay Stocking, Pilgrim 
Press. 

4. The Mayflower Program Book, Perkins 
and Danielson, Pilgrim Press. 

5. Learning About Our Church, Ellen Fraser, 
Bethany Press. 

6. The Second Mayflower. Program Book, 
Perkins and Danielson, Pilgrim Press. 

7. Elemen‘ary Magazine, October 1928, 
Methodist Book Concern. 

8. Picture Story Paper, October 10, 1938, 
same publisher as above. 

9. Elementary Magazine, January 1929. 

Io. The same, September 1937. 

11. The same, August 1936. 

12. Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, September 
1930, Pilgrim Press. 

13. The same, February 1931. 

14. The same, March 1934. 

15. The same, November 1935. 

16. The same, October 1930. 

17. The same, August 1936. 

18. Primary Worship Guide, Jeanette Perkins, 
Pilgrim Press. 

19. Children’s Leader, Judson Press. Also pub- 
lished in The International Journal, 
July 1936. 

20. All-the-Year Stories for Little Folks, Elsie 
Spriggs, Fleming H. Revell. 

21. Good American Vacation Lessons, Daniel- 
son and Stooker, Pilgrim Press. Also 
found in Living in Our Community, 
Florence Martin, Bethany Press. 

22. Exploring Our Neighborhood, Mildred 
Moody Eakin, Abingdon Press. 


Suggested Program for August 21 


THEME: Sharing and Helping Our 


Neighbors. 


SETTING THE STAGE: Vacation time wor- 


ship services are often more informal 
than those during the rest of the year. 
The very atmosphere makes it so. Varv 
the place of your worship by some- 
times having it under a tree on the 
church lawn, perhaps in the garden ot 
a friend nearby, sometimes sitting on 
the floor of the primary room, instead 
of the usual setting. If you must hold 
your services in the primary room, 
make your atmosphere as pleasant as 
possible. Open your windows, use 
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flowers plentifully, make your worship 
center as simple and as lovely as pos- 
sible. 

This is a suggested service for out 
of doors. 

Catt To Worsuip: “Stand still and 
think of the wonders of God.” 

CONVERSATION Leader: Would you like 
to sit still for a few minutes and think 
of the wonders of God? Suppose we 
first listen for some of the wonders 
which God has made for us. (Silence. ) 
What did you hear? (List the answers 
of the children. These might be used 
in a litany of praise afterward. Some 
of the responses might be bird sounds, 
the wind in the trees, buzzing of a bee, 
etc.) 

Now suppose we listen for some of 
the sounds of the wonders which men 
have made for us. (Silence.) What 
did you hear? (List might include an 
automobile horn, screeching brakes, the 
rumble of a trolley car, etc.) 

Now suppose we look for some of 
the wonders of God. (Silence.) What 
did you see? (List flowers, trees sway- 
ing in the breeze, blue sky, fleecy clouds, 
birds flying, etc.) 

And now let us look for some of 
the wonders which men have made. 
(Silence.) What did you see? (List 
church steeple, tall buildings, streets, 
automobiles, busses.) 

Let us think about the differencé be- 
tween the things which God has given 
us and the things which men have made 
for us. All of the things which are God’s 
gifts have been made to make people 
happy, while the things which men have 
made sometimes make people happy, 
but often very unhappy. I wonder why 
that is so? (A child might say as J— 
did “Maybe, because men don’t always 
remember God.’’) 

Leader: Perhaps that is just the 
reason. Here is a poem which some 
primary boys and girls helped a leader 
to write about just this thing. 

Poem: “Social Hymn for Children,” by 
Jeanette Perkins. 

Sone: “His Helper.” 

Story: 


Happy StTrEeET 


When Eunice was nine years old, her family 
moved to the city. There were many interesting 
things there, and one of them was finding her 
way around and learning the names of the streets. 

One day a girl she knew told her of a short 
cut home from school. Eunice went with her as 
far as her house, and then she found the street 
the girl had told her about. She wondered what 
the name of it was, but when she looked up, she 
saw no sign. So she walked along, looking around 
and thinking how much time and how many steps 
she was saving by going this new short way. 

As she went along, she saw just ahead of her 
a tiny boy wearing a red sweater, who was riding 
a tricycle. The tricycle was too big for him and 
too heavy. The pushing was hard. He was trying 
to turn into a cement driveway, where there was 
a steep slope. His feet went around more and 
more slowly, as he used all his strength to make 
the grade. Then they stopped, though he was 
still pushing. All he could do was to hold the 
tricycle where it was. Any minute it was likely 
to slip backward and tip him off. He looked 
around with a very pained expression on his face, 
for he really was in a hard place; but he didn’t 
say anything. But Eunice knew what to do; she 
had pushed a tricycle herself, and she knew what 
it was like to be stuck on a steep grade. 

“Wait a minute, and I’ll help you,” she called. 

‘She hurried to the little boy, and putting her 
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hand on the frame of the tricycle just below the 
seat she pushed him up to the top of the slope. 

“Now you're all right,” she said. “You want 
to get a good start next time before you try to 
go up there. Good-by.” 

And she hurried along on her way home from 
school. 

When she came near the end of the street, 
she looked up to find the sign that would tell the 
name of it. This time she saw a cheerful little 
man with a neat new pair of overalls on, who 
was just nailing a sign on a post. She looked 
quickly to see what was on the sign: “Happy 
Street,” it read. And pound, pound, pound, went 
the little man’s hammer as he nailed it on, 
whistling. 

She stopped and watched him a moment. 

“So this is Happy Street!’ she said. ‘““Who 
named it ‘Happy Street’ ?” 

“Why, you, of course!”’ said the cheerful little 
man. 

“Me, of course?” said Eunice, 
“What in the world do you mean?” 

But the cheerful little man did not answer. He 
had picked up another nail and was hammering 
it in—pound, pound, pound; pound, pound, pound. 

The next day when Eunice went home from 
school, she took the short cut again. This time 
she hurried along, for she was eager to get 
home. The teacher had been cross—or maybe 
Eunice had been troublesome—and she was wish- 
ing she didn’t have to go to school ever again. 

The little boy that Eunice had seen the day 
before was out again with his tricycle, wearing 
the red sweater. He didn’t look well in red, 
Eunice thought, as she looked at him. He was 
sitting quietly on his tricycle, which was on the 
sidewalk. But just as she came along, without 
looking behind him or making any sign he backed 
up a bit, and if she had not stepped aside very 
guickly, she would have run into him and per- 
haps fallen down. 

“I wish you’d keep your clumsy old bike out 
of the way!” she said crossly. 

Surprised, the little fellow looked at her as if 
he were going to cry. 

“Go ahead and cry, if you want to,” said 
Eunice. “I don’t care what you do as long as you 
keep that thing put out of people’s way!” 

When she came near the end of the street, she 
looked for the sign that had been put there the 
day before. What do you suppose she saw? A 
big grumpy old man, who looked as if his face 
would break if he smiled, was on a stepladder 
by the post nailing up a sign—pound, pound, 
pound; pound, pound, pound. Quickly Eunice 
stepped along in front of the sign to see what 
was on it: “Gloomy Street,” it read. 

“Gloomy Street ?’’ she said in surprise. ‘That 
wasn’t on the post yesterday. Who named it 
‘Gloomy Street’ ?’’ 

“You, of course!’’ snarled the grumpy old man. 

““Me?”’ exclaimed Eunice. ‘‘Why, I never 
named any street! I—” 

But the grumpy old man turned his cross face 
quickly toward her. 

“Run on home, and let a man work in peace, 
will you?” he snarled. 

“Yes, sir,’’ she said, and as she hurried from 
the place she could hear the pound, pound, pound; 
pound, pound, pound of his hammer. 

Well, the next day after school Eunice took 
the short way home once more. She had a red 
apple left over from lunch; her mother had given 
her some cookies, too, and she had not wanted 
the apple. She was carrying it in her hand, and 
she danced along the sidewalk with a hop and a 
skip and a jump. 

And again she saw the little boy with the red 
sweater, seated on the tricycle that was too big 
for him. 

“You keep it nice and shiny, don’t you?” she 
said. ‘I know you wipe it off every day.” 

“Yes, I do,’”’ said the little lad. ‘‘And it has 
a bell on it. I can ring it—-want to hear me?” 

So the little fellow rang the bell, and then 
Eunice rang it herself. She rang it several times. 

Just as she was going on, she noticed that the 
boy was looking at her carefully. He had his eye 
on her hand. 

“T like red apples,”’ he said. 

“Want mine?’ Eunice answered. “Here, you 
may have it.” 

The little lad took it and began to eat it. 
Then Eunice went on her way. 

At the end of the street she looked to see what 
man and what sign would be there. Can you 
guess what she saw? Yes, it was the cheerful 
little man with the neat blue overalls, and he 
was nailing up a brand new sign that read 
“Happy Street.” When he had stopped the jolly 
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tune he was whistling, Eunice said to him: ‘‘This 
is the funniest street I ever saw! The other 
day it was ‘Happy Street,’ and yesterday it was 
‘Gloomy Street,’ and now it’s ‘Happy Street’ 
again. I don’t understand it. Who names this 
street, anyway?” 

“Why, you name it, as I told you before,” 
said the cheerful little man, taking a nail from 
his pocket in his blue overalls. Didn't you ever 
hear the rule?’’ And the little man began to 
sing: 


“Tf you are mean and crossly speak, 
To people whom you meet, 
Then be it hot or be it cold, 
The name is ‘Gloomy Street.’ 


“If you are kind and say good words, 
And use a manner sweet, 

Then though it rain or though it shine, 
The name is ‘Happy Street.’” 


“So now you see, don’t you?” said the cheerful 
little man when he had finished singing the rule. 

“Yes, now I see,’’ said Eunice, as she watched 
the cheerful little man take another nail from his 
pocket and begin to hammer it in—pound, pound, 
pound; pound, pound, pound. 

Eunice stood still a minute, watching and think- 
ing. Then she said: “You know it would save a 
lot of work and a lot of pounding if this could 
always be Happy Street.” 

“Sure it would,” said the cheerful little man; 
“but it’s up to you.” 

And still whistling his merry tune, the bright 
little fellow took another nail from his neat blue 
overalls and began to pound it into the sign, 
while Eunice started on. And she could hear the 
sound of his hammer as she went along. 

It was strange about that pounding! Eunice 
couldn’t for the life of her understand why it 
took so many blows and such hard strokes to 
pound a nail through a street sign. What a noise 
it was! POUND, POUND, POUND; POUND, 
POUND, POUND. 

Suddenly it stopped. Eunice looked around to 
see the cheerful little man with the neat blue 
overalls. But there wasn’t any cheerful little 
man. Instead, Eunice saw her mother standing 
by the side of her bed; and her smile was even 
more attractive to Eunice than the very pleasant 
smile of the cheerful little man. 

“You must have been very sleepy this morn- 
ing,’ said Eunice’s mother. ‘‘Why, I stood out- 
side your door for the longest time and went 
pound, pound, pound; pound, pound, pound, and 
then I had to come in before you woke up. It’s 
past time to get up now, for you'll have to hurry 
so as not to be late for school.” 

Eunice rubbed her eyes. 

“T want to go through Happy Street,”’ she 
said. “‘May I?” 

Eunice’s mother looked a bit puzzled, but 
considering that she did not know about Happy 
Street, as you and I do, I think she made a very 
good answer. 

“T hope every one of the streets you go on 
will be Happy Street,’”’ she said. 

Eunice looked up with a bright smile. 

“They may be,” she said. ‘But that’s up to 
me. For 


‘If you are kind and say good words, 
And use a manner sweet, 
Then though it rain or though it shine, 
The name is Happy Street’ ” 
—Harpinc W. Gaytorp’ 


Sone: “Song of Our Friendly Street.” 
(First stanza) 

CoNnVERSATION Leader: Would someone 
like to play he is helping some one of 
his neighbors, and let us guess what he 
is doing, while we sing the second 
stanza softly? (Let the children who 
wish, take turns acting.) 

Sonc: “Sharing” 

PRAYER: Dear God, we have tried to 
think of things today which we might 
do for our neighbors. Help us to re- 
member these things all this week, so 
our street can be called “Happy 
Street.” Amen. 


TFrom The Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, Au- 
gust 1936, published by Pilgrim Press. Used by 
permission. 
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THEME For JULy AND AucusT: A Quest 
for New Friends around the W orld 


For the Leader 


The leisure which our boys and girls 
have during the summer months affords 
many opportunities which are denied us 
during the months when they are busy 
with their school activities. On the sec- 
ond day of her vacation last summer an 
active nine-year-old girl said to her 
mother during luncheon, “I wonder what 
I'll do this afternoon? You know we fuss 
a lot about wishing vacation were here 
but here I am on the second day of my 
vacation wondering what to do next.” 
The wise leader of juniors will plan to 
interest them in some worthwhile project 
on which they will gladly spend some of 
their leisure time each day. 

Our junior boys and girls are living 
in an age when distances are continuously 
being shortened. The radio has brought 
the entire world into our homes; the 
movies, books and pictures are making 
the countries of the world as familiar to 
our boys and girls as their own surround- 
ing country. é 

What is the attitude of our boys and 
girls to the other children of the world 
with whom they are becoming ac- 
quainted? Is it one of friendliness or is 
there a feeling of bitterness creeping into 
the hearts of juniors in these days of war 
and rumors of more wars to come? Sure- 
ly we must lose no time in counteracting 
their growing feelings of enmity with a 
feeling of friendliness toward the boys 
and girls of the world. 

How can we do this? We will use 
these summer months helping our boys 
and girls really to become acquainted 
with those of other lands as boys and 
girls who, like themselves, enjoy good 
times together, who love their homes and 
their country, who are anxious to learn, 
who are anxious to do what is right and 
who love Jesus Christ whenever they 
have had an opportunity to know him. 

Vacation time is visiting time, when 
we not only renew old friendships but 
also form many new ones. What, then, 
would be more fitting than that our 
junior boys and girls go on “a quest for 
new friends around the world”? 


Materials That Will Enrich Worship 


SCRIPTURE: 


Psalms 113:1-43; 117; 100; Isaiah 52:74; 
Matthew 7:12a; 22:37-39; 25:40b; 28: 
18-20; Luke 17:20b-21; John 4:24; 15: 
12-15a; Ephesians 2:17-20; Romans 14:19; 
15 :1-2. 


Hymns: 


From The New Hymnal for American 
Youth:* “In Christ There Is No East or West,” 
“O Brother Man,” ‘‘Heralds of Christ,’”’ “O 
Beautiful for Spacious Skies,” ‘My Country 
Is the World,” “Far Round the World,” “This 
Is My Father’s World,” “I Would Be True.” 


* Superintendent, Junior Department, Grace 
Methodist Church, Wilmington, Delaware. 
*H. Augustine Smith, D. Appleton-Century 


Co., New York. 
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JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Ellen M. Goldey* 


From Junior Church School Hymnal :* ‘Thy 
Work, O God, Needs Many Hands,” “The 
World, Dear Lord, Is Very Large,” “It 
Makes No Difference, East or West.” 

From Singing Worship:* “Remember All 
the People,” “Brothers Beloved,” “True Neigh- 
bors,” ‘Forward Through the Ages,”’ ‘Every 
Man as Friend,” “‘Hymn for the Nations.” 


PoEmMs: 


Att Over THE WorLp 
Boys in Sweden and girls in Spain, 
And children in Peru, 
Every day when the sunrise comes, 
Tell me, what do you do? 
You wake and laugh and are glad, I guess, 
And get right up and dress 


Girls of Italy, boys of France, 
Children of Japan, 

What do you do when playtime comes? 
Play as hard as you can 

And run like us, and skip to rhymes, 
And have the same good times. 


Child of Holland, and Persian child, 
And others far away, 

You go to school, and you help at home, 
You work, you study, you play. 

How much alike, some near, some far, 
All of us are—all of us are! 


—Nancy Byrrp Turner’ 


Rinc or Love Arounp THE WorLpD 


If your thoughts and my thoughts 
And many million more— 

The thoughts of children in the hills, 
Of children by the shore, 

Of children in our own dear land, 
And far across the’ sea— 

If all these thoughts were put to work, 
Oh, what a world ’twould be! 


If you'd think, and I’d think, 
And every, everywhere 

We'd think of others, round the world, 
Then each would do his share. 

No matter in what lands we live, 
Our thoughts would make a ring 

Of love and joy around the world— 
And that’s a lovely thing! 


—Nancy Byrp Turner‘ 


Many of the hymns suggested can be used as 
poems, if desired. 


Books: 


Following is a list of books kindly sub- 
mitted by Miss Nan Lang, Children’s 
Librarian of the Wilmington Institute 
Free Library, as being suitable for pro- 
motion of friendship among boys and 
girls of the world. These are books of 
fiction but are based on true facts. The 
leader should consult her local librarian 
to ascertain if these books are in her 
library. If not, ask the librarian’s co- 
operation in making such a list so that 
you can give the list to each junior. Per- 
haps your librarian will make a display 
of these books. 


“Totaram” (India), Bose, Macmillan; ‘Lupe 
Goes to School”? (Spain), Brann, Macmillan; 
“Peep-in-the-world” (Germany), Crichton, Long- 
mans; ‘Around the World in Song,”’ Gordon, 
Dutton; “River Children; a Story of Boat Life 
in China,” Holliston, Dodd; ‘East Way, West 
Way” (Japan), Ishimoto, Farrar and Rinehart; 
“Watchman of the Night” (Jewish History), 
Kalisher, Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 


? Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

* Edith Lovell Thomas, The Abingdon Press, 
New York, Cincinnati. 

*From The Pilgrim Elementary Teacher. 
Copyright, The Pilgrim Press, Used by permis- 
sion. 


tions; ‘“‘Chiyo’s Return’ (Japan), Kiyooka, 
Doubleday; “China Quest,” Lewis, Winston; 
“Hari the Jungle Lad” (India), Mukerji, Dutton; 
“Karl and Gretel’? (Germany), Olcott, Silver; 
“Gao of the Ivory Coast” (Africa), Seabrook, 
Coward-McCann; “Lin Foo and Lin Ching, a 
Boy and Girl of China,” Sowers, Crowell; ‘“Yasu- 
Bo and Ishi-Ko, a Boy and Girl of Japan,” 
Sowers, Crowell. 


STORIES: 


It may be well to supplement these 
fictitious stories with stories of the ex- 
periences of our missionaries. You will 
undoubtedly have many such books in 
your own church library. Our religious 
magazines usually have some fine mission- 
ary stories. Lhe Elementary Magazine 
published by The Methodist Book Con- 
cern, Cincinnati, Ohio, devotes several 
pages each month to “Missionary Edu- 
cation Notes.” A list of world friendship 
stories can be obtained from the Mission- 
ary Education Movement, 150 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

From The Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, The Pil- 
grim Press 
February 1938. “Sufi,” by Mary D. Carleton 
February 1938. ‘‘Like the Stars,’ by Dorothy 
Blatter 

May 1937. “An African Miser,” by Lydia I. 
Wellman 

May 1937. ““Why the Ship Was Ahead of 
Time,” by Jeanette E. Perkins 

June 1936. ‘““The Flapjack that Brought Good 
Fortune,” by Lucia E. Lyons 

April 1937. ““Ngeve the Hippo—An African 
Twin,” by Myrta P. Ross. 


From Tue INTERNATIONAL JouRNAL OF ReELI- 
cious EpucaTIon 
July 1935. “Jack and the Jungle Boy,” by Edith 
Kent Battle 


From The Elementary Magazine 
February 1935. ““A Great Japanese Artist,”’ by 
Florence Holroyd Jones; “Dinner with 
Yuki,” by Perley R. Wade; ‘Happy Cedar 
Tree,” by Kuni O’Hara 


From Friendship Press, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, ‘Broken Guns,” by Eleanor Hols- 
ton Brainard 


Activities That Will Enrich Worship 


1. Make scrap books with pictures cut 
from magazines showing the home life 
of American boys and girls. 

2. Select hymns which can be taken as 
gifts to the friends we make in other 
lands. These should be selected with 
great care, making sure they are hymns 
we could sing together, such as, “This 
Is My Father’s World,” “In Christ 
There Is No East or West.” Here again 
the boys and girls can make worth while 
scrap books, pasting in the hymn itself, 
giving the hymnology, quoting the Scrip- 
ture applicable to the hymn and illustrat- 
ing the hymn with pictures. 

3. As the boys and girls read their 
books, have them share with the group 
some of the interesting things they have 
learned about their new friends. Let the 
one reporting mark on a large map of 
the world the place where his new friends 
live. It will make a very interesting map 
if a colored string is fastened to the map 
connecting the junior’s home with the 
home of his new friend. The string can 
be continued to the border of the map 
where the junior will paste a picture of 
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his new friends. Pictures of people in 
other lands can be found in copies of 
The National Geographic Magazine, 
various missionary magazines, and Pic- 
ture Sheets published by The Friendship 
Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

4. The group may like to dramatize 
informally some of the stories about their 
new friends. 

5. Learn to play new games which are 
played by boys and girls in other coun- 
tries. Here again, we find many of these 
in our religious magazines and in Cozmp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Perhaps we 
can interest our boys and girls in some 
of these games so that they will forget 
to play “Cops and Robbers.” 

6. Write letters to missionaries or, if 
there are children in the missionaries’ 
families, it would be better to write to 
them directly. Stamps might be ex- 
changed and a stamp collection started 
for the department. Be sure to learn the 
history of any stamps secured. 

7. Fill one or more suitcases with 
clothes and toys for the Spanish refugee 
children. This Friendship Project is being 
undertaken by the Committee on World 
Friendship among Children in coopera- 
tion with the American Friends Service 
Committee, which is conducting a non- 
partisan relief mission on behalf of the 
children on both sides of the Spanish 
conflict. The Service Committee will dis- 
tribute the suitcases in Spain. Informa- 
tion about this work can be secured by 
writing the Committee on World Friend- 
ship among Children, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 

8. Make a contribution to the China 
War Relief Fund. 

g. Secure an evergreen tree which can 
be used as a Christmas Friendship tree. 
For the closing program the boys and 
girls might decorate this tree with gifts 
to be sent to some of their new friends 
for Christmas. August is the month to 
send Christmas boxes to foreign coun- 
tries. Kindergarten supplies are always in 
demand, also tooth brushes. These can 
be sent to most countries without duty. 
If, however, they are to be set to a coun- 
try where the missionary will have-to pay 
duty, money should be sent her with 
which to meet this expense. Place under 
the tree the suitcases filled with the arti- 
cles and the scrapbooks which have been 
made. If a living tree can be secured, the 
boys and girls will like to plant it in the 
church school yard the following week. 

10. Learn a new song. “A Friendship 
Song,” which is particularly appropriate, 
may be secured from the Committee on 
World Friendship Among Children which 
sells a leaflet of their friendship songs 
for two cents each. This song is printed 
on page 39 of this issue. 


July 3 


THEME: Our Country 
Have in sight of all our national 
flag and the Christian flag. 
Catt To WorsHip: Psalm 100 (in uni- 
son) 
Oprninc Hymn: “O Beautiful for Spa- 
cious Skies” 
Conversation about the Fourth of July, 
urging the boys and girls to express ways 


June, 1938 


in which they can be patriotic: Help them 
to see that one of the best ways to do this 
is to obey the laws. If your city has a law 
prohibiting the use of firecrackers, help 
the boys and girls understand one of the 
best ways they can show their patriotism 
is to obey this law. 


SALUTE TO THE Two F Lacs 


Let the boys and girls tell of suitable 
ways to spend the Fourth. 


Story: 
Americans Atv® 


Every one in the house was up very early, 
for it was the Fourth of July. ‘ 

“Let’s hang out the flag the first thing!” cried 
John. Soon the pole was fixed in place, and the 
red, white and blue flag waved in the breeze. 

Mother and Alice were busy in the kitchen. 
“Gracious! What a lot of sandwiches!’’ said 
Alice. “Do you think we'll eat them all?” ; 

“The whole neighborhood is going on this 
picnic,” said Mother. “You'll be surprised to see 
how fast the sandwiches will disappear.” 

“Aren't we having anything but sandwiches?” 
asked John, coming in just then. 

“Of course,’ said his mother. ‘Cookies, and 
lemonade, and fruit, and hard-boiled eggs. Every- 
one is bringing something. There’ll be plenty to 
eat—you may be sure of that.” 

“Have we all the bathing suits?” asked 
Daddy. ‘One, two, three, four. Yes, they’re all 
here.” 

“And towels?” asked Mother. 

“T’ll get them,” said John. 

A horn tooted in the street. ‘“There’s our neigh- 
bor across the street. He’s ready,” called Father. 
“How about it, now? Are we all set? Let’s go!” 

“Oh, my camera!” cried John. “I ‘most for- 

feel 
At last they were off. One after another the 
cars moved down the street. 

When the lake was reached, such a scurrying 
as there was! Everybody helped, and soon the 
food baskets were safely stowed away on one of 
the big picnic tables. Then there was a rush for 
the bathhouses, and soon everyone was splash- 
ing around in the water. What fun it was! The 
children thought they’d never want to come out, 
but after a while they began to think about the 
baskets of food. 

“When do we eat ?’’ called someone. And then 
the business of unpacking the lunch started. 

There were paper napkins with red and blue 
striped borders. There were red, white, and 
blue paper cups ané plates. How good everything 
tasted! Everyone ate, and ate, and ate. The piles 
of sandwiches seemed to melt away. At last no 
one could eat another thing, the food that was left 
was packed away, and the rubbish was all care- 
fully gathered up. Then they all stretched out 
under the trees to rest awhile. 

“Tell us a story!” begged the children. 

“Let’s play a game instead,” suggested one of 
the fathers. “I’m thinking of all the people all 
over our country right now who are having pic- 
nics, or parades, or some sort of good time be- 
cause it’s the Fourth of July. I’m thinking of 
some Americans down to the south of us, in a 
state that begins with F.” 

“Plorida!’’ guessed John. 

“Right!” said the father. “Whom are you 
thinking of, John?” 

“I’m thinking of some Americans who live out 
west in a state that begins with C,”’ said John. 

“California!” guessed Dick. 

“Right,” said John. 

“I’m thinking of some Americans who live in 
A,” said Dick. 

“Alabama!” guessed Alice. 

“Wrong,” said Dick. 

“Arizona ?’’ guessed someone else. 

“Wrong!” said Dick. 

“T can’t think of any other states which begin 
with A,” said John. 

“T didn’t say it was a state,”’ said Dick. 

“Oh, I know! Alaska!” cried Jimmie. 

“Right,” said Dick. 

“I’m thinking of some Americans who are I’s,” 
said Jimmie. 

“T's?” asked John, puzzled. ‘‘What do you 
mean?” 


5 The Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, Vhe Pil- 
grim Press, Boston, July 1936. 


“They’re I’s,” said Jimmie, and that was all 
he would say. 

“People who live in Iowa,’’ guessed Alice. 
Jimmie shook his head. 

‘ “People who live in Illinois,’ guessed someone 
else. 

Jimmie shook his head again. ‘“They don’t live 
in I—they are I’s,” he said. 

“Indians !’’ guessed John, suddenly. 

“Right,”’ said Jimmie. 

“All right,” said John, ‘‘and I’m thinking of 
some Americans who are N’s.” 

“Negroes!” cried Alice. John nodded. 

“The ones I’m thinking of are E’s,” said Alice. 

“English ?”’ asked Jimmie. 

“No,” said Alice. ‘They live up north.” 

“Eskimos!”’ guessed Dick, and Alice nodded. 

“And I’m thinking of some Americans,” cried 
Dick, with his face all a-grin, “who came over 
here from G, and E, and F, and I, and S, and N, 
and M, and C, and J, and—” 

“Hey! Wait a minute!” cried the children. 

“—and from all over the world!” finished 
Dick, jumping to his feet. ‘““And now let’s go in 
swimming again.” 

The long, happy day was over at last, Home 
again, John took down the flag, and rolled it up 
carefully. “I never realized before,” he said 
thoughfully, “that it was the flag of such a lot 
of different kinds of people. I’ve always felt as 
if it belonged just to us, and to people like us, 
here in our neighborhood.” 

Daddy smiled. “‘That’s one of the things that 
make America an interesting place to live in,” 
he said. “Men and women have come here from 
all over the world.” 

“Wish I could travel all around the world,” 
said John. “I'd like to get to know all kinds of 
people. Wonder if I ever shall?” 

“Maybe so,” said Daddy. “It’s a good wish. 
Keep on wishing it, and maybe it will come true 
some day.” 


IntTRopucING Books: (Leader) 


Would you like to know the boys 
and girls of other countries? I have 
been thinking of a way we could be- 
come their friends now instead of wait- 
ing until we travel across the sea. I had 
a nice visit with our children’s librarian 
the other day and she showed me some 
fascinating books they have in our li- 
brary, about boys and girls in other 
lands. I have also many interesting 
stories from our own church library. 

Vacation time is here and we all 
have time to go on an imaginary quest 
—a quest for new friends around the 
world. How would you like to belong 
to a reading circle? We could set apart 
an hour or an hour and a half each 
day immediately after lunch for the 
time to read some of these fine books. 
Then each Sunday we can share with 
the group something about the new 
friends we have been reading about 
during the week. (Arrange for distri- 
bution of books.) 


PRAYER: (Leader) 

Hymn: “Friendship Song” (See page 39) 
(If there is time, the boys and girls 

may enjoy playing the game mentioned in 

the story.) 


July 10 


Vacation time is an ideal time in which 
to train our juniors in planning and lead- 
ing the worship services as they can give 
more time and thought to their prepara- 
tion. 

THEME: Making Friends with the Boys 
and Girls of Africa. 
Oprentnc Hymn: “In Christ There Is 

No East or West” 

Reports: Call for the reports of those 
who have been reading about Africa. 
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ScriptuRE: Matthew 28:18-20 

Leader: Although Jesus gave this 
command to his disciples a long time 
ago, it is still the command of all who 
call themselves Christian today. It 
would seem that we have been very 
slow to realize this and so God’s king- 
dom has not grown so fast as it might 
have grown. But when we do carry 
the story of Jesus to these African 
boys and girls it makes them very 
happy. We carry Jesus’ message in 
many different ways: sometimes by 
healing boys and girls who are sick; 
sometimes by giving them food when 
their crops have failed and by teaching 
them how to treat their soil so it will 
grow better food; or, sometimes, the 
boys and girls attend a service or go 
to a school where a missionary is tell- 
ing the story of Jesus. I read a story the 
other day about an African boy whose 
life was changed when he was helped 
by a missionary who was obeying this 
command of Jesus. 

Srory: “Tom” from Tales from Moslem 
Lands, by William W. Reid, published 
by Friendship Press, New York 

Prayer: That as Christian juniors we 
will always do our part to carry the 
story of Jesus to boys and girls around 
the world. 

Hymn: “Remember all the People” 

If there is sufficient time, the leader 
might teach the group the African 
“Story Telling Game.” For details see 
Bible Homes and Homes Today by 
Elizabeth L. Reed, The Pilgrim Press, 
Boston, Chicago, page III. 


July 17 


Tueme: Our Juniors Discover that Love 
Ties Bind Together Families in India 
as well as in America 
A committee of boys or girls from the 

group could plan this service. Let them 

write the prayer, choose the hymns and 

Scripture from the list given. One could 

tell the story, “Better than the Monkey- 

God” from Airplane Stories, published by 

the W.F.M.S., Methodist Episcopal 

Church, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The group might decide on a hymn for 
their scrap books that they could sing 
with the boys and girls of India. A sug- 
gested one is, “For the Beauty of the 
Earth,” stressing the third stanza. 


July 24 and 31 


Let the worship committee plan for 
these services around the countries in 
which the group is most interested, help- 
ing the boys and girls to see that regard- 
less of race, there are in boys and girls 
everywhere traits of character to be ad- 
mired and that to know them is to become 
their friends. 


August 7 


THEME: The Juniors See the Effect of 
W ar on the Boys and Girls in Warring 
Countries 

Opentnc Hymn: “O Brother Man” 

Porm: “All Over the World” (see above, 
under Poems) 

LEADER: 

We would be very happy if this description of 


the boys and girls of the world were true today, 
but we all know that the world is very much 
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disturbed by war. Those of us who have studied 
about war know that it is the women and chil- 
dren who usually suffer most. Food is needed for 
the soldiers so they will have strength enough 
to fight and, with the men taken from the farms 
to fill the army, there isn’t enough food grown 
for the women and children. 

This is the situation in Spain today. Because 
of the revolution, clothing and food are very 
scarce, many homes have been destroyed and we 
find many, many children without enough to eat 
and without clothing to keep them warm. The 
American Friends Society realized the dire need 
of these boys and girls in Spain and in cooperation 
with the Committee on World Friendship among 
Children, have been conducting a relief mission 
on behalf of the children on both sides of the 
Spanish conflict. They are distributing to these 
needy children suitcases which are being filled 
by the boys and girls in America, with clothing 
and toys. I would like to read you portions of two 
letters that have come from people on both sides 
of the conflict. 

From a letter written to American children by 
a Spanish gentleman: ‘‘Dear Children: I want to 
express gratitude for all you are doing for the 
Spanish children. I had the privilege of going 
to the hospital when one of the suitcases was 
given to a little boy who was well again after 
being seriously ill. I do wish you could have seen 
him when he opened the suitcase. His face was 
full of happiness, his eyes shining and’ he was so 
overcome that he did not know how to begin. 
Oh! An automobile, pictures, paper, soap, a tooth- 
brush, socks, handkerchiefs, a warm sweater,— 
oh, so many things,—and the suitcase too! For 
this happiness, I thank you American children. 
His father was killed in the war and he had had 
nothing but sadness and suffering. To see him 
just being a child again with playthings, gave 
us all a very happy moment. Dear children, you 
have peace, shelter and food; think of those who 
have no bread, no shelter, no peace, and pray 
God that he help each person in need and that he 
bring back happiness to the children and peace 
to the homes. 


Your grateful friend, Miguel Aguilera’ 


A Service Committee relief worker reports: 


“About fifty-six of the suitcases full of clothing 
and toys sent from America have arrived and 
have caused quite a sensation. A number are 
being given out to the children who leave the 
hospitals and they are all looking forward to 
leaving. The other day the son of the director of 
the warehouse asked if he might go to the 
hospital. (He was ill—with an infection.) The 
father said, ‘I thought you didn’t want to go to 
the hospital, Carlitos.’ Carlitos replied, ‘But they 
have food there, and then when I leave I will 
get a suitcase.’ ‘Papa, Papa,’ called Carlitos’ 
younger brother, beginning to cry, ‘I want to get 


sick too!’ ’’8 
Hymn 
PRAYER 


(Let the boys and girls decide about 
filling suitcases. The age and sex of the 
children will have to be agreed upon so 
the proper clothing can be secured.) 


August 14 


THEME: Developing a Feeling of Friend- 
liness toward the Boys and Girls of 
China and Japan. 

Oprninc Hymn: “A Friendship Song” 
(See page 39) 

Reports: Call for reports from stories 
of girls and boys in China and Japan. 


Leaver: When we hear these stories of the 
boys and girls of these two countries it is hard 
for us to realize that these countries are at war 
with one another. When we read our newspapers 
and periodicals it seems natural for us to feel 
bitterly toward the Japanese people. But it is very 
hard to get the real facts about the war and 
some people believe that the people of Japan 
don’t want to fight any more than do the people 
of China. 

I heard a woman, who is very active in mis- 
sionary work, make this plea: ‘Whenever you 
feel bitterly toward the Japanese people, remem- 
ber that only one-half of one per cent of all the 


° From the Committee on World Friendship 
Among Children. Used by permission. 


people of Japan are Christian.” It is hard for us 
to understand at times why it is we still have 
wars where people kill one another and cause 
hunger and suffering among so many people. But 
we should remember, I think, that God works 
through people, and that he depends on us to 
carry on his work in the world. When we realize 
how few people in Japan have heard about Jesus 
Christ we realize how slow we have been to 
obey Jesus’ command to ‘Go into all the world.” 
God is depending on all of us to do our part to 
bring peace to the world and one of the best 
ways to do this is to develop Christian friendship 
with boys and girls around the world. 


Prayer: The leader may want to use the 
prayer, “When I Do Not Understand” 
from My Own Book of Prayers’ . 

Hymn: “True Neighbors” 


August 21 


The boys and girls will want to plan 
today for their final program of their 
quest, next Sunday. It would be nice to 
invite the missionary society of the church 
to attend. Arrangements should be made 
to get the Christmas tree and all gifts to 
be sent abroad should be finished or 
brought in time to decorate the tree. 


August 28 
“And the Spirit of Childhood shall 


show us the way 
To Friendships that last, and to Peace 
that shall stay.” 


As the boys and girls arrive let them 
decorate the tree with the gifts they have 
brought. A very pretty effect is made if 
colored strings are used for tying. 
Opentnc Hymn: “In Christ There is 

No East or West” 

Scripture: Matthew 28:18-20; 25:34- 
40. Read by one of the group. 

Tak: “Our Quest for New Friends 
Around the World,” by one of the 
group. This should be an explanation 
of the quest, of the map which has been 
used, and the scrapbooks which have 
been made. 

Tak: “Sharing Our New Friends,’— 
stories of the new friends made in the 
countries at peace. These should be 
the favorite stories of the group told 
by several boys and girls. 

Hymn: “O Brother Man” 

Tax: “Our Friends in Spain,” by one 
of the group. This should be a descrip- 
tion of the situation in Spain, the 
Friendship Project, and the juniors’ 
part in it. Show the suitcases. 

Tarx: “Our Friends in China and 
Japan,” by one of the group. 

This can be a statement that the 
group desires to be friends with the 
boys and girls of both of these coun- 
tries, that they will study to try to 
understand the background of these 
people and realize their duty as Chris- 
tians to teach them the way of love. 

Leaver: I wonder if we wouldn't all like 
to form a friendship circle around our 
Friendship Christmas Tree. 

Porm: “Ring of Love Around the 
World” 

PRAYER 
Crosinc Hymn: “A Friendship Song” 


(See page 39) 
7 Edited by Mary Alice Jones, published by 


Rand, McNally and Co. Available in five and 
ten cent stores. 
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INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


For the Counselor 


Because July and August are so broken 
up by vacations, what would you think 
of making our worship experience very 
different for this period? Let us think 
of it as a venture of personal worship in 
appreciation and devotion. God’s world is 
very close to us in summer. Someone has 
referred to the out-of-doors as God’s 
Other Book. Why not use this idea and 
have each one create a book? We talk 
about “Nature, a Pathway to God”; let 
us think of it also as “Nature, God’s 
Pathway to Us.” We should even make 
our department set-up different. On each 
Sunday morning, we could have our boys 
and girls around tables ready to make 
a section of “God’s Other Book.” The 
first Sunday you would want to share the 
idea. Have on hand as samples two or 
three “Scribble In Books” from the ten- 
cent store. These are bound books with 
blank pages, and are attractive. Have 
another sample made from colored paper. 
Another could be made from plain brown 
wrapping paper, punched and tied with 
a leather thong. 

Start with “Trees.” Let the group 
listen to, “I think that I shall never see.” 
Discover what they like about trees; 
some things they learn from trees. Let 
each bit of God’s creation as used each 
Sunday open up vistas of new insights, 
new respect for God’s laws, his master 
artistry, his love for us in a universe of 
beauty and color. 


July 3. TREES 

July 10. Birps 

July 17. Flowers 

July 24. SEA 

July 31. MounrtTAINS 
August 7. SUN 
August 14. RAIN 
August 21. STARS 
August 28. COMPLETION 


The Worship Committee could work 
for a period each week, getting one single, 
lovely poem or Psalm all ready to be 
placed in each of their books. Use a poem 
such as, “Trees,” or the 90th Psalm, or 
some other selection typed and placed on 
attractive colored paper. 

The outcome of such a summer ought 
to find groups of keen boys and girls— 
aware with a new awareness, found in 
the creative beauty of God through his 
birds, trees, flowers, mountains, rivers: 
each a thought of God entrusted to man, 
to be kept beautiful and worthy. Coming 
at a time when a world is out of joint 
with God’s purposes, these insights ought 
te be helpful. Enriched and enlarged, 
these ideas could be used in a summer 
camp, vacation church school, or in a stay- 
at-home interest group with boys and 
girls. 

In all these services, poems and illus- 


* Associate in Intermediate, Senior, and Young 
People’s Work, Board of Christian Education, 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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By Ione V. Sikes* 


trations you have come to love should be 
substituted, or added, to enrich the ex- 
perience for both leaders and boys and 
girls. The period with the “Stars” ought 
to be preceded with an evening “under 
the stars,” finding and learning the con- 
stellations. This might be the time when 
you could have an overnight hike with 
your group. Use your imagination! 


July 3 
Like the straightness of the pine trees, 
Let me upright be. 


Pre_upE: A single voice singing Joyce 
Kilmer’s “Trees.” The group would be 
seated around tables. (It would be 
nice to have the words of this poem 
typed and at each place. They are 
printed as No. 437 in The New Hym- 
nal for American Youth.) 

Worsuip THOUGHT: 


The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man 
learned 

To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 
And spread the roof above them—ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems; in the darkling wood, 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down, 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication. 

—Wirriam Cutten Bryant 


Hymn: “See How Mighty Trees,” No. 
17 (Hymnal for Boys and Girls) 
PsALM: Join in unison, Psalm I, “And 
he shall be like a tree.” 
Poems for their books: 
Who would not choose it? 
Reading from nature’s book 
Wisdom for those who look 


Up to the trees. 
—D. PEarsaty 


INSIGNIFICANCE! 


I come at even, God, and pray, 
And listen to the song of birds, 
And see tall pines against a rosy sky— 
And think, O God, ‘“‘How can you see, 
With all this loveliness about, 

The tiny speck 

That’s Me?” 


HyMwn PRAYER AND BENEDICTION: “God, 
Who Touchest Earth with Beauty,’’? 
No. 223 (New Hymnal for American 
Youth) 

(Look up the poem, “That cause can 
neither be lost nor stayed,” by Oster- 
gaard.) 


July 10 
God, when you patterned a bird’s song, 
Flung on a silver string, 
How did you know the ecstacy 
That crystal call would bring ? 

PRELUDE: Use a record of bird calls, or 
have some of the boys and girls bring 
their canaries. 

Hymn: “Life Has Loveliness to Sell,” 
No. 56 (Hymnal for Boys and Girls) 

This poem was set to music. Let us 
read it together, to catch all the word 
pictures it contains, before we sing it. 
“Soaring fire that sways and sings; 
scent of pine trees after rain.” Do you 


* Written by a junior high girl at a summer 
camp. 
* This might be the frontispiece of the book. 


think Sara. Teasdale loved God’s 


world? 


Worsuip THOUGHT: 


God speaks to us in bird and song, 
In wind that drifts the clouds along; 
Above the din of toil and wrong 
A melody of love. 
—JosrrpH JOHNSON 


We take so much of rare beauty for 
granted. “The time of the singing of 
birds is come’”—and some of us hear 
the meadow lark in the early morning, 
the thrush at eventide, the liquid call 
of the song sparrow, and our hearts 
glow within us. Some of us have never 
heard a bird sing. Why? Because only 
those hear who have hearts tuned to 
catch each flash of color, each bit of 
song from the small throat of a fea- 
thery friend. How many bird friends 
do you really have? A friend must 
be recognized and called by name to be 
worthy of being really our friend!? 


For Your Book: 


How falls it, oriole, that thou hast come to fly 
In tropic splendor through our northern sky? 
At some glad hour, was it nature’s choice 
To dower a scrap of sunset with a voice? 
Or did some orange tulip, flecked with black, 
In a forgotten garden—ages back— 
Yearning t’ward heaven till its wish was heard 
Desire unspeakably to be a bird? 

—AvuTHoR UNKNOWN 


PRAYER HyMwn AND BENEDICTION: “God, 
Who Touchest Earth with Beauty.” 


July 17 ‘ 


. . . Gardens are not made 
By singing, “‘Oh, how beautiful” 
and sitting in the shade. 

AROUND THE TABLE: Have as many dif- 
ferent single flowers, grasses, mosses, 
as possible on the table. 

Worsuip THOUGHT: 

O Master, lover of beauty and joy, 
Make our hearts simple and trustful, 


That we may think with thee, thine eternal 
thoughts. 


WitH Your Bisie: Spend some time 
discovering some of the flowers that 
Jesus was used to seeing: lilies of the 
field, grains, and so forth. You remem- 
ber the story Jesus told about the 
sower and the seed! Let us look it up. 
(Luke 8:5-8.) 

Music: As the pianist plays, listen to 
“Country Gardens,” by Grainger. One 
can almost see the daisies dancing in 
the wind, the hollyhocks spreading their 
seeds in abandonment. 

Oh, I would like to run with a summer breeze, 


Tossing and breathing, through the limbs of 
maple trees! 


In contrast, listen to this music: “This 
Is My Father’s World.” 
READING: (Have the group copy for 
their books) 


Soon I shall kneel with feet unshod, 
Breathless, glad and still, 
To find in earth my sign from God— 
The flame of a daffodil. 
—Mary Kine 


* Get acquainted with the beautiful book, ‘“Out- 
of-door with Birds,” by Byer. 
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Hymn-Benepiction: “This -Is My 


Father’s World” 


July 24 


There’s a wideness in God’s mercy 
Like the widness of the sea. 


PRELUDE: “The Ships Glide in at the 
Harbor’s Mouth,” No. 226 (New 
Hymnal for American Youth) 

READING: (Before a picture of the ocean, 
or a lake) 


“And on that day, when even was come, he 
said unto them, Let us go over onto the other 
side. And leaving the multitude, they take him 
with them, even as he was, in the boat. And 
other boats were with him. And there ariseth a 
great storm of wind, and the waves beat into 
the boat, insomuch that the boat was now filling. 
And he himself was in the stern, asleep on the 
cushion: and they awake him, and say unto him, 
Master, carest thou not that we perish? And he 
awoke, and rebuked the wind, and said unto the 
sea, Peace, be still. And the wind ceased, and 
there was a great calm. And he said unto them, 
Why are ye fearful? have ye not yet faith? And 
they feared exceedingly, and said one to another, 
Who then is this, that even the wind and the 
sea obey him?” 


(Mark 4:35-41. English Revised Version) 


Such was the faith of Jesus. In this day 
we need this same trust and confidence 
in God. 

Where sunset glory lingers 

In radiant trails of rose, 

Across the sky and water 
God’s beauty glows. 


—Lerona Bays 


Hymn: “O Christ, the Way, the Truth, 
the Life,’ No. 216 (New Hymnal for 
American Youth) 

Porms for your book: 


Today God's love is very near: 

The sea, the sunset, and the darkening blue; 
Within their shelter is no space for fear— 
Only the wonder that such things are true. 


Dawn, and a star, and the sea unfurled; 

And a miracle hush hanging over the world. 

And. I, standing Ione’ on the edge ‘of the sea, 

When Lo! God came and spoke to me. 
—AncELA Morcan 


Had I known, O God, of thy dwelling place, 
I might long ago have seen thy face! 


PrAYER-BENEDICTION: “Praise God from 
Whom All Blessings Flow” 


July 31 


Hear a prayer for staunchness, — 
O Lord and Spirit of the mountains. 


PreLupE: “Wind Harps,” No. 80 (Sing- 
ing Worship) 
Prayer CALL TO WorsHIP: 


Maker of Mountains, Creator of their beauty 
and their might, 

I lift my small and human heart to Thee; 

Fill it, I pray, with something of their might, 

Their steadfastness, their high serenity. 

Sweep it with canyon winds and wash it clean 

With clear cold water from the eternal snow, 

Let these bright torrents purge me—let all mean 

Desires and passions leave me—let me go 

Back to the lowlands, back to the crowded days, 

Poised and sustained and ready for my part, 

Let me go back, schooled in the mountain's ways, 

Bearing their old wise secrets in my heart. 


—Grace Nort Crowertr 


*From “Light of the Years.” Used by per- 
A of publishers, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 


June, 1938 


Hymn: Remembering the mountains, let 
us sing Psalm go—‘O God, Our 
Help,” No. 81 (Singing Worship) 

Leaver: Almost everyone has a moun- 
tain in his life. For Moses, it was 
Mount Sinai. Do you know what hap- 
pened there? For Jesus, I believe it 
was Mount Hermon. This was a great 
moment of fellowship with God, as he 
communed there with him. Have you 
ever conquered a mountain for your- 
self, by climbing step by step to its 
summit? If not, Mt. Washington, Mt. 
Logan and oh, many others are ready 
for you. James Clark says it like this, 
and perhaps this is the poem you want 
in your book: 


I saw the mountain stand 

Silent and wonderful and grand; 
Looking out across the land 

When the golden light was falling 
On distant dome and spire; 

And I heard a low voice calling, 
“Come up higher, Come up higher.” 


PRAYER: 
“Our Father, maker of mountains, 
Hear a prayer for staunchness— 
O Lord and Spirit of the mountains.” 
BENeEDIcTION Hymn: “O Beautiful for 
Spacious Skies,” No. 271 (New Hym- 
nal for American Youth) (Written by 
Katharine Lee Bates, from the top of 
Long’s Peak in Colorado) 


August 7 


The sun with royal splendor 
Goes forth to chant thy praise. 


PreLubE: “All Creatures of Our God 
and King,” No. 45 (New Hymnal for 
American Youth), sung in harmony by 
choir or quartet. 

Worsuip THoucHT: Psalm 19:1-6 

Hymn: “God of the Glorious Sun- 
shine,” No. 42 (New Hymnal _ for 
American Youth) 

Porm for their books: 


CaANTICLE TO THE SUN 


O most high, almighty, good Lord God, to 
thee belong praise, glory, honor, and all blessing! 

Praise be my Lord God with all his creatures, 
and especially our brother, the Sun, who brings 
us the day and who brings us the light; fair 
is he and shines with a very great splendor; he 
signifies thee to us, O Lord. 

Praised be my Lord for our sister, the Moon, 
and for the Stars, which he has set clear and 
lovely in the heavens. 

Praised be my Lord for our brother, the Wind, 
and for Air and Cloud, Calms and all weather, 
by which thou upholdest life in all creatures. 

Praised be my Lord for our sister, Water, who 
is very serviceable unto us and humble and pre- 
cious and clean. 

Praised be my Lord for our brother, Fire, 
through whom thou givest us light in darkness ; 
and he is bright and pleasant and very mighty 
and strong. 

Praised be my Lord for our mother, Earth, 
who doth sustain us and keep us, and bringeth 
forth divers fruits and flowers of many colors 
and grass.... 

Praise ye and bless the Lord, and give thanks 
unto him and serve him with great humility. 


—Sr. Francis or Assist (Translated by John 
Ruskin) 


ConveRSATION: Let all in the group who 
will, tell what they know about the sun 
—its size, its power, its effect on the 
earth in regard to different climates 
and seasons; its effect on other planets. 


Also they might discuss sun-worship 
among primitive peoples. 
PRAYER: 
Lord of all being, throned afar, 
Thy glory flames from sun and star; 


Center and soul of every sphere, 
Yet to each loving heart how near! 


HyMn-BENeEpIcTION: “The Heavens 
Declare Thy Glory,” No. 41 (Hymnal 


for American Youth) 


August 14 
I saw God wash the world last night 


(Have this service in readiness to use 
on a rainy day, or after a rain.) 
PRELUDE: “Rain Music,’ No. 70 (Sing- 

ing Worship) 
WorsHip PREPARATION: 
I saw God wash the world last night 
With his sweet showers on high, 


And then, when morning came, I saw 
Him hang it out to dry. 


He washed each tiny blade of grass 
And every trembling tree; 

He flung His showers against the hill, 
And swept the billowing sea. 


The white rose is a cleaner white, 
The red rose is' more red, 

Since God washed every fragrant face 
And put them all to bed. 


There’s not a bird; there’s not a bee 
That wings along the way 

But is a cleaner bird and bee 
Than it was yesterday. 


I saw God wash the world last night. 
Ah, would he had washed me 

As clean of all my dust and dirt 
As that old white birch tree. 


—Wm. L. Srivcer® 


Leaver: We have read from God’s open 
book when we have seen the rain 
moistening the dry tongues of the earth, 
the shining glistening of wet stones, the 
bright green of the leaves washed of 
their dustiness. A Negro poet, named 
Joseph S. Cotter, Sr., knew just how 
to express his thoughts after looking 
at God’s open book, and called forth 
these thoughts: 

On the dusty earth-drum 
Beats the falling rain; 


Now a whispered murmur, 
Now a louder strain. 


Slender, silvery drumsticks, 
On an ancient drum, 

Beat the mellow music 
Bidding life to come. 


Chords of earth awakened, 
Notes of greening spring, 

Rise and fall triumphant 
Over every thing. 


Slender, silvery drumsticks 
Beat the long tattoo— 

God, the Great Musician, 
Calling life anew.® 


Prayer: Father, may our prayer be that 
our lives and our thoughts might be 
as beautiful as the out-of-door world 
in which we live. May we never see 
rain again without thinking of being as 
clean as “that old white birch tree.” 

ADDITIONAL POEMS for “the book”: “I 
Saw God Wash the World Last 
Night,” and “Rain Music” 


5 Used by permission. 

* From “Caroling Dusk,’’ by Joseph S. Cotter. 
Used by permission of publishers, Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 
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BENEDICTION. 

Nore: Plan for a night this week to go 
out under the stars, to discover a blue 
star, a red star, and a white star, in 
preparation for next Sunday’s worship 
on “Stars.” 


August 21 


Thanks for the darkness. . . . 
That reveals the stars! 

(This service is to be used after the 

group has spent some hours under the 

stars) 

Music Pretupe: “Seek Not Afar for 
Beauty,” No, 225 (New Hymnal for 
American Youth) 

Hymn: “Seek Not Afar for Beauty” 

Worsuip THouGcHT: Recalling our 
night with the stars, let us remember 
the psalmist who, after such a night, 
said: 

The heavens proclaim God's splendor, 

The sky speaks of his handiwork; 


Day after day takes up the tale, 
Night after night makes him known. 


Their speech has never a word, 
Not a sound for the ear, / 
And yet their message spreads the wide world 
over} 
Their meaning carries to earth’s end. 


(Moffatt’s translation)? 


Some of this same spirit is also caught 
here: 
When stars ride in on the wings of dusk, 
Out on the silent plain, 


After the fevered fret of day, 
I find my strength again. 


Prr1op OF CONVERSATION: 

What did you think when we saw 
that shooting star? What happens 
when you see the first star at night? 
Were there red stars? white? blue? 
Why? Did you feel very small out 
under the stars? Did God seem near, 
or far? Read “Stars” by Sara Teas- 
dale. (Found in Silver Pennies) 

Always the stars make us aware of 
one very bright star, that led the wise 
men straight to the feet of Jesus. Let 


™The Bible—A New Translation, Moffatt. 
Harper & Brothers, publishers, 


us sing and recall again all that won- 
der. 

Hymn: “There’s a Beautiful Star,’ No. 
93 (New Hymnal for American 
Youth) Perhaps you will want to look 
through the Christmas hymns for star 
poems. 

BENEDICTION : 


Star, star, beautiful star! 
Pilgrims weary we are; 

To Jesus, to Jesus, 

We follow thee from afar. Amen 


August 28 


A work session for the completion of 
“God’s Other Book,” the sharing of other 
poems with members of the group; dis- 
cussing the possibilities of these books 
as Christmas gifts to their parents; and 
the informal sharing of what our sum- 
mer’s experiences have been and have 
meant to us—personally. 


One there is Who painteth pictures, 
Etched on firmament and sod; 

And eager souls who study well 
Find the true inscription—God ! 


SENIOR AND YOUNG PEOPLES DEPARTMENTS (JULY) 


Nore: The August and September wor- 
ship programs will appear in the July 
issue. 


For the Leader 


Remember that in worship, trifles make 
perfection as in any art. Leaders will find 
it helpful to study through each pro- 
gram well in advance of the time for 
using it. The leader, the pianist and 
others having special parts should arrive 
early to plan each detail. 

[The general theme for July, “Let Us 
Rebuild the Bulwarks of Our Nation,” 
implies that our defenses are down and 
dangers are without. The enemies of 
America are not other nations, but are 
enemies already without our gates. Like 
Babylon of old we need not fear hordes 
of Medes and Persians, for our dangers 
lie in spiritual wickedness in places high 
and low. When citizens of any nation 
legalize the sale of alcoholic drinks, then 
the bulwarks are down. When any leg- 
islature votes to appropriate over a bil- 
lion dollars a year for battle ships and 
bombing planes and at the same time 
refuses an appropriation equal to the cost 
of a single ship to afford thousands of her 
citizens flood protection, then the bul- 
warks are surely down. When the com- 
bined efforts of all churches reach only 
about one third of the population with 
any kind of religious training, then the 
bulwarks are badly in need of repair. 

The bulwarks of our nation do need 
rebuilding. Leaders of youth, it is your 
task to challenge the young people of 
today to put on the armour of faith and 
the shield of righteousness. Today, should 
each leader of youth lay his hands on 


* Director of Young People’s Work and Lead- 
ership. Education, West Virginia Council of 
Christian Education, Charleston. 
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By Z. B. Edworthy* 


some youthful Elisha or Nehemiah or 
Kagawa, and inspire him to enlist his 
life for the Kingdom of God, surely the 
bulwarks will be rebuilded in the days 
ahead. Until America rebuilds her bul- 
warks of faith and justice and righteous- 
ness we Can never save our country or 
hope to point to a suffering world, the 
good way of life.] 


July 3 


THEME: Junior Citizenship 
INSTRUMENTAL: “God of Our Fathers” 
PROLOGUE: (Leader) Read words to 
hymn, “There’s a light upon the moun- 
tains,” by Henry Burton 
Hymn: “O Beautiful, My Country” 
READING: 
AMERICA First 


America First! 

Not merely in matters material, but in things 
of the spirit. 

Not merely in science, inventions, motors, 
and skyscrapers, but also in ideals, principles, 
character. 

Not merely in calm assertion of rights, but 
in glad assumption of duties. 

Not flaunting her strength as a giant, but 
bending in helpfulness over a sick and wounded 
world, like a good Samaritan. 

Not in splendid isolation, but in courageous 
codperation. 

Not in pride, arrogance and disdain of other 
races and peoples, but in sympathy, love, and 
understanding. 

Not in treading again the old, worn, bloody 
pathway which ends inevitably in chaos and 
disaster, but in blazing a new trail, along 
which, please God, other nations will follow, 
into the new Jerusalem where wars shall be 
no more. 

Some day some nation must take that path 
—unless we are to lapse once again into utter 
barbarism—and that honor I covet for my be- 
loved America. And so, in that spirit and 
with these hopes, I say with all my heart and 
soul, “‘America First.” 

; —Bisnor G. AsHToN OLDHAM 


PRAYER 


* Found in many hymnals. 


LEADER: 


There is no success unless some one suffers. 
America’s pioneers endured all manner of hard- 
ships; they suffered to clear forests that they 
might make homes, develop farms, build towns, 
establish highways, build schools and churches. 
Out of their struggles succeeding generations 
have enjoyed success. Today, most of the dan- 
gers faced by those pioneers are gone. Those 
sturdy pioneers fortified their homes with moral 
and religious ideals; they taught religion in 
both school and church. Whatever protection 
American life today enjoys is due largely to 
the bulwarks built by our forefathers. 

Jesus said concerning young life, “For of such 
is the Kingdom of heaven.”” Youth of today are 
the junior citizens in the nations of tomorrow. 
When junior citizens safeguard their lives with 
the high ideals and worthy purposes taught in the 
schools of the Christian church, then is their 
future safeguarded. 

“Be strong,’”’ said the apostle Paul, in writing 
to the new recruits to the church in Ephesus, 
“Put on the whole armor of God, that you may 
be able to stand . . . for we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against .. . spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places.” 

As junior citizens this is your duty, to observe 
that all is not well today, that there is wicked- 
ness in high places, that war, greed, injustice 
lurk in our beloved America. You are to hear 
the call of Christ, to follow him and be an- 
nointed to preach the good tidings to the poor, 
heal the broken hearted, bring deliverance to the 
multitudes held captive by unjust systems in in- 
dustry and set at liberty them that are maimed 
by the oppression of war and strife. 

Dr. Kirby Page, addressing the North Ameri- 
can Christian Youth Conference at Lakeside, said, * 
“Some of you young people will be in jail before 
many years, if you hold to your ideals and to 
the convictions you now proclaim.” Unless some 
one suffers, America will not continue to grow. 
Unless each generation brings forth junior citi- 
zens who are willing to suffer, America can 
never point the way of righteousness to a sufter- 
ing world. 


READING: (By a girl) “These things shall 
be, a loftier race,” by James Adding- 
ton Symonds. 

CLostnc Mepiration: Leader reads 
slowly the hymn “O God, beneath 
thy guiding hand,” by Leonard Bacon. 
During the reading the pianist may 
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play softly the hymn tune Canonbury. 
PostLupE: “We’ve a Story to. Tell to 
the Nations” 


July 10 


THEME: We Live in a Suffering World 

INSTRUMENTAL: “The Morning Light 
Is Breaking” 

PROLOGUE: 

In an ancient land, well-fed legions of a con- 
quering Caesar forced an ill-fed people to submit 
to the extortions of tax gatherers, while priests 
chanted empty shibboleths and made religion a 
mockery. 

The son of a carpenter plied his father’s trade, 
and as he hewed the beam, he mused upon the 
wisdom sayings of the sages and the prophet- 
seers. He learned to think the thoughts of God 
and daily lived them in his home and shop. 

In evening’s quiet solitude this Christ-lad 
walked among the hills of God and from some 
lofty crag saw people hungry and harassed like 
sheep whose shepherd has forsaken them. 

A youthful vow, this lad had made, to work 
the work of God. That vow led to a rugged 
cross and from that cross a trail is blazed that 
marks the path the noble saints have trod in 
leading mankind upward to the hills of God. 

A suffering world it was when Jesus’ heart 
o’erflowed and steeled his soul to live and die 
that brotherhood might come to birth and live 
on all the earth. Today, we too, live in a 
suffering world. 


Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded 
Ways of Life,” stanzas 1 and 2 

LEADER: The world has ever been a self- 
ish world. Even churches have divided 
themselves one against another. Some 
leaders of youth organizations in the 
past have sought to build up numbers 
rather than to work together for the 
common good. But in recent years the 
leaders of youth in North America 
have learned to listen to Jesus’ prayer, 
“That they all may be one,” and have 
set themselves to share all their re- 
sources that the best of each might 
serve the good of all. Counselling in 
an upper room, these leaders paused 
‘and looked out upon a great city and 
found men whom in their prayers they 
had called brothers, living in window- 
less huts made from refuse salvaged 
from infested dump heaps. With com- 
passionate hearts they penned a chal- 
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lenge to their young friends, to tell 
them, too, that God has need of them 
to bring on earth his kingdom. 
READING: (By a boy) 
This is how our leaders feel about 
our world today: 


Millions of our fellow men are unemployed 
and supported by charity; millions of homes are 
under the shadow of insecurity and fear; a vast 
number, even in prosperous times, live in poverty, 
while the wealth of the nation is controlled by 
the few; our young people prepare for life work 
only to find that no work is to be had; selfish 
competition sets every man’s hand against his 
brother; hatreds of race and nation and class 
divide us into warring groups; nations of the 
world prepare to hurl multitudes as cannon fod- 
der into war; many of our youth are denied 
opportunities for an education and drift into idle- 
ness, delinquency, and crime; many find their 
hopes for establishing homes of their own 
thwarted; in the midst of this conflict human 
personality breaks, faith suffers shipwreck, and 
moral integrity disintegrates.” 


Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded 
Ways of Life,” stanzas 3 and 4 

Leaver: The Young Man of Nazareth 
believed in the worth of persons. 
American youth leaders, recognizing 
the truth of Jesus’ convictions, afirmed 
their belief in his teachings. 

READING: (By a girl) 

This is the conviction of our lead- 

ers concerning God, Jesus, our neigh- 
bors and the world in which we live: 


We believe that the ultimate and true way of 
life is that found in Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, and in his teachings of the universal 
Fatherhood of God, and the Brotherhood of Man; 
the supreme worth of persons; the law of sacri- 
fice and love; and the obligation of the in- 
dividual to find the fulfillment of his own best 
self through sharing in the achievement of the 
abundant life for all. 

This way of life is not being fulfilled by man- 
kind today. We do not have a Christian world. 
God has provided a physical world of abundance, 
beauty, and order. Science has brought us to the 
threshold of a new day in which mankind need 
live no longer in poverty, misery and ignorance. 
But we have often used our scientific knowledge 
to exploit persons rather than to free them.’ 


Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded 

Ways of Life,” stanzas 5 and 6 
LEADER: 

As a climax in their prayerful con- 
ference, these leaders of youth pledged 
themselves to be loyal to Jesus and to 
do everything they could to help re- 
build the bulwarks of our nation and 
the world through good will, justice 
and Christian brotherhood. 

READING: (By a leader of youth) 

This is the challenge that comes to 
youth from their leaders: 

We find ourselves as Christians involved in 
this un-Christian world. We cannot escape our 
share of the responsibility. We repent our sin. 

We do not accept this situation as final. With 
firm faith in God and hope for the future, we 
declare our purpose to join with those who would 


bring this strife and suffering to an end, and 
build a world of brotherhood, where God-given 


? From “A Statement of Christian Conviction,” 
“Our Share in Building a New World,” one of 
the Youth Action pamphlets available from the 
International Council. 
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resources are used to serve all mankind, where 
cooperation replaces competition, where peace 
abides in place of war, and where special privi- 
lege gives place to justice and equal opportunity 
for all. 

We recognize something of the magnitude of 
the enterprise. It demands a new individual and 
a new society. It calls upon individuals to aban- 
don petty and selfish aims and to lose them- 
selves in the glorious adventure. But we have 
faith in youth and in their leaders, that they will 
respond to that call. We are not alone: Divine 
resources flow through us and human fellowship 
sustains us as we give ourselves to that task. 
He that loses his life shall find it. 

For us there is no alternative: To this cause 
we give ourselves, and call upon all those of 
like purpose to share with us.’ 


Soto or Duet: “In the Cross of Christ 


I Glory” 
Ciostnc Prayer: (By Leader) 

Thou, O God, hath given us the 
power of compassion. Help us to know 
more of its purpose. Strengthen us, 
when we see others suffering to serve 
where needy ones are waiting for our 
aid. May we learn to be led by com- 
passion to give ourselves increasingly, 
until, like Jesus, we give our all to 
bring joy and peace to a suffering 
world. 


July 17 
THEME: Come Learn; Go Teach 
INSTRUMENTAL: ‘““Tell Me the Stories of 
Jesus” 


INvocaTION: (Leader) 

As we worship in this hour, O Lord, 
may we begin by thinking of Jesus 
telling some gripping story to make 
clear to his disciples the truths he 
taught. In this spirit, we pray: 

Hasten, Lord the glorious time, 

When, beneath the Master’s sway, 


Every nation, every clime, 
Shall the gospel call obey. 


When kings, his mighty power shall own; 
Pagan lands, his name adore; 

Greed and lust all overthrown, 

Justice freed forevermore. 


When all wars and tumults cease, 
When are banished grief and pain; 
Righteousness and joy and peace, 
Undisturbed, shall ever reign. 


Bless us, then, great Teacher-Lord ; 

Let us praise your glorious name; 

All your mighty acts accord, 

And your wondrous love proclaim. 
—Harriet Avser, adapted 


Hymn: “We Would See Jesus,” 
zas 2 and 3 

ScripTURE: Leader reads Matthew 4:23- 
5:2; 5:7-10, 13-16; and 28:16-20 


stan- 


Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us O’er the Tu- 
mult” 
LEADER: (Suggestions for a brief talk) 


To make our America truly the 
land of the free and the home of the 
brave, there must be builded into every 
generation those permanent values that 
guided the Christian statesmen who 
framed our Constitution. Our schools 
may train every child how to make a 
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living, but only the religion taught by 
the Master-Teacher can guide us in 
how to live. No nation can ever be- 
come great and so remain without 
spiritual values to guide her citizens 
in the use of material things. Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson said, some 
years after the World War, as he no 
doubt foresaw our financial collapse, 
“No nation can survive materially, un- 
less it is redeemed spiritually.” 

To learn of Jesus, and to teach 
others his way of life is the greatest 
need of the world, and it is supremely 
the need here in America today. Let us 
enlist with the Master-Teacher in 
helping every child and young person 
to learn to live the Christian way. This 
is the greatest service in which we 
can engage. 


If we work upon marble, it will perish; 

If we work upon brass, time will efface it; 

If we rear up temples, they will crumble 
into dust; 

But if we work upon immortal souls, if we 
imbue them 

With principles, with the just fear of God 

And love of fellowmen, we engrave upon 
those tablets 

Something which brightens all eternity. 

—DanieL WEBSTER 


PRAYER 

Hymn: “We Would See Jesus,” 
4 and 5 

LEADER: When any single generation of 
Christian church members will take 
seriously Jesus’ commands concerning 
teaching his way of life to the oncom- 
ing generation of children and youth, 
then soon shall follow the day de- 
scribed in Paul’s epistle to the He- 
brews: 


“After those days, saith the Lord; 
I will put my laws into their mind ; 
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And on their heart also will I write them; 

And I will be to them a God, 

And they shall be to me a people: 

And they shall no more teach every man his 
fellow citizen, 

And every man his brother, saying 

Know the Lord: 

For all shall’know me, 

From the least to the greatest of them. 

—(Hebrews 8:10, 11) 


This is the day of which Sir John 
Bowring wrote in his hymn poem: 

Watchman, tell us of the night; 

Higher yet that star ascends: 

Traveler, blessedness and light, 

Peace and truth, its course portends. 

Watchman, will its beams alone 

Gild the spot that gave them birth? 

Traveler, ages are its own; 

And it bursts o’er all the earth. 


BENEDICTION: Grant to us O Lord that 
we may feel the thrill that stirred 
those early disciples of Jesus, who sat 
at his feet and learned from him thy 
holy plan. Stir us, O Lord as they were 
stirred to go and teach all things we 
have learned from Jesus, our Master- 
Teacher. Amen 

PostLuDE: “O Zion, Haste Thy Mis- 


sion” 


July 24 


THEME: Rebuilding the Walls 

INSTRUMENTAL: “We Would Be Build- 
ing,’ Tune—Finlandia 

MepiTaTion: Leader reads Nehemiah 
2:12-20a (End reading at semi-colon 
after “build” in verse 20, King James’ 


version. ) 

Hymn: “A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God” 

Reapinc: “The Walls Are Down’ 
(Section in brackets from “For the 


Leader” at beginning of programs for 
July) 

PRAYER 

Reapinc: “A Vision of a City with 
Walls Rebuilded.” (A boy reads Reve- 
lation 21:1-5; 22-27.) 


Hymn: “Glorious Things of Thee Are 
Spoken” 
Story: 


A Mopern NEHEMIAH 


Ittamar Ben Avi, a noted citizen of the city of 
Tel Aviv, the “New Jerusalem,” recently toured 
America speaking in many of our cities. In his 
lecture ‘Storm over Palestine,” Mr. Ittamar 
told how his father, the famous Hebrew lexicog- 
rapher Ben Judah, always mourned the fact that 
he was not born in Jerusalem. ‘‘So,”’ says Mr. 
Ittamar, ‘“‘after his marriage, my father took up 
his residence in Jerusalem to be sure that his sons 
would be born in the Zion of his ancestors.” 

As a lad Ittamar was taught the Hebrew 
language and carefully guarded from other chil- 
dren, lest he learn to speak Yiddish. As a result 
of his father’s efforts, Ittamar grew up to become 
the leader of the movement to reinstate the more 
general use of the Hebrew language by the 
Jews. 

Mr. Ittamar is now one of the foremost 
leaders in the Zionist movement to re-establish 
the Jews in Palestine. As he works vigorously 
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in this cause, he, like Nehemiah of old, is re- 
building the defences of the land of his an- 
cestors. The defences Mr. Ittamar is building 
are not walls of stone about a city, but are walls 
of justice, good will, forgiveness, friendliness 
and mutual helpfulness. Strange as it may seem, 
this modern Hebrew leader is enacting the vision 
of ancient prophets who pled for the day when 
there would be justice and righteousness instead 
of force to defend their land. 

“The Arabs,” said Mr. Ittamar, ‘tas a whole 
are not so much given to disturbances as the 
papers would make one think. There are bandits, 
of course, among them, and it is mostly their 
raids that are mentioned. As Jews we are relying 
not on military force, but on fair treatment to 
set up friendly relations with the Arabs.” 

“On one occasion,’”’ continued Mr. Ittamar, ‘I 
was fired upon by an Arab outlaw,” and point- 
ing to a deep scar in his neck, he said, “This is 
the scar where his bullet struck, but before the 
would-be assassin could fire again, two other 
Arabs voluntarily overpowered him and kept him 
from killing me. I could have reported this man 
to the police, but I shielded him from punish- 
ment and forgave him. Since that time he and 
others of his friends have saved the lives of three 
of our Jewish citizens.”” “‘We do not expect to 
win the Arabs as friends and make them good 
neighbors by using hatred or violence, but by 
dealing kindly with them and showing them that 
we believe that justice and righteousness are more 
powerful than methods of war.” 

A Gentile who heard this lecture by Mr. 
Ittamar said, “Surely this Hebrew man is a 
Christian in his conduct and a noble statesman, 
the like of whom is needed in every land, for 
the defences he is building are stronger than 
bayonets and battleships.” 


Crosinc Prayer: Our Father, who of 
old inspired prophets to speak wisdom 
and to proclaim the power of love, re- 
veal to us in our day the needs of our 
land and help us to rebuild the walls 
of faith and justice and righteousness. 


July 31 


INSTRUMENTAL: “Give of Your Best to 
the Master” 


Hymn: “O Master Workman of the 
Race” 


Work AND Worsuip (An interpretation 
by the leader) : 


“The Lord God sent forth Adam from the 
garden of Eden, to till the ground from which 
he was taken. ‘In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread.’” 

This passage in the Bible has sometimes caused 
work to be considered a curse, or something de- 
grading. Contrast with it the sayings of Jesus 
concerning work: “My Father works, and I 
work also.” ‘Whosoever among you would be 
great, let him be the servant of all.” “I am 
among you as one who serves.” ‘Bear one an- 
other’s burdens and so fulfill the law of Christ.” 

Work may be considered a curse, drudgery, 
unpleasant and to be shunned, or it may be 
looked upon as necessary, a blessing, a pleasure, 
or even as worship. It all depends on the 
philosophy of the worker. Jesus worked at the 
carpenter’s trade and was conscious of serving 
needs whether hewing a beam or later in his 
religious leadership, healing bodies, minds and 
souls. To Jesus, work was a means of helping 
persons, and that was his joy, his very life. 

Today, nearly all business and industry is 
carried on for making profit for the owners. 
Whatever of service there is in business today, 
is there chiefly because serving needs of people 
brings in more profit. Much business, also, preys 
on unwholesome appetites and interests created 
by advertising propaganda and destroys rather 
than builds personality. 
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So-called “‘big business” buys labor as it buys 
any of its raw materials, just as cheaply as 
possible. It mechanizes men, making them like 
any material unit in production of profits for the 
owners. This is unchristian and it is a challenge 
to young people today to pledge themselves to 
Christianize business and industry when they be- 
come the heads of the great concerns and fac- 
tories. 

In the Gospels, Jesus makes it clear that 
labor is honorable, and laborers are persons, chil- 
dren of the Father, fellowmen. 


Hymn: “My Master Was a Worker” 
CHRISTIAN VIEWPOINTS CONCERNING 
SERVICE: 
(First youth) 


A Curistian Doctor 


In the Hall of Fame in Washington stands a 
statue honoring Dr. Crawford W. Long, dis- 
coverer of the use of sulphuric ether as an anaes- 
thetic. Dr. Long might have become very 
wealthy by controlling the sale and use of his 
discovery, but he gave it to relieve human suffer- 
ing. Cut in the base of the statue of Dr. Long 
are these words: “‘My profession is to me as a 
ministry from God.” 


(Second youth) 


An Exectrrician Wuo Hap Faitx 1n Gop 


Professor Steinmetz, who for years was one 
of the leading electrical wizards in this country, 
believed that his genius was not to be sold for 
money, but to be used for revealing God’s secrets 
for the use of men. All the years that Professor 
Steinmetz worked in the great laboratories of the 
General Electric Company he would not accept 
a salary commensurate with his worth; he ac- 
cepted only what he needed for living expenses, 
making it possible for his inventions to be 
marketed and serve humanity at a lower cost. 


(Third youth) 


A Musician Wuo Pur SERVICE ABOVE PROFIT 


Fritz Kreisler said of his playing, “It is a 
gift of God and not my own possession that I 
can play as I do. It means an opportunity to 
serve humanity. Music is too sacred to be sold,— 
should the birds ask pay for singing? I never 
look upon the money I earn as my own; it 
belongs to the public and is placed in my trust 
for proper use. So I never spend money for 
personal pleasure or in high living. I reduce my 
needs to a minimum and ‘feel morally guilty in 
ordering a costly meal while there is so much 
hunger and misery in the world. If music brings 
people happiness, then it makes me happy to 
play for them.” 


LEADER: The Apostle Paul quit a good 
job to risk his life to carry the story 
of Jesus to a pagan world, and made 
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tents to pay expenses. Martin Luther 
left a good position as professor in 
Wittenburg University to become a 
hunted man in order to save the 
Church from corruption. Albert 
Schweitzer gave up a successful pro- 
fession to go into the heart of Africa 
at his own expense to help heal the 
natives there and tell them through 
the ministry of medicine how God 
heals also the souls of men. 

When business and industry become 
permeated with the Christian philos- 
ophy of service to mankind, then greed 
will no longer cause trouble between 
workmen and owners. God created 
physical resources for the benefit of all 
mankind and not for the use of a 
privileged few. True democracy should 
have something to say about proper 
distribution of the necessities of life 
as well as the privilege of voting. Here 
is a quest for Christian youth. 

Hymn: “When Thy Heart With Joy 
O’erflowing” 
CLostnc PRAYER 
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*% A Woritp CouNcIL oF CHURCHES 

has been proposed as a merger of the 
World Conference on Faith and Order 
and the Universal Christian Council on 
Life and Work. This proposal grew out 
of the conferences at Oxford and Edin- 
burgh last summer. The drafting of the 
constitution for the proposed World 
Council of Churches will take place in 
May at Utrecht, Holland, where ap- 
proximately sixty delegates will gather 
from all over the world. There are ten 
representatives from the churches in the 
United States. Dr. Luther A. Weigle, 
Dean of the Yale Divinity School, will 
attend as the representative of the 
World’s Sunday School Association. In 
this relationship he will help to keep 
prominent the place of Christian educa- 
tion in the churches. 


“* THe seventh annual Mid-West In- 
stitute of International Relations 
will be held at North Central College, 
Naperville, Illinois, June 20-July 1. 
Prominent statesmen, educators, journal- 
ists, and international authorities have 
places on the program. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained from Mr. Alfred 
H. Cope, Room 1103, 53 W. Jackson St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
* THE annual Summer School of the 
Speech Institute in London, England, 
will be held July 11-22. This is under 
the personal direction of Miss Marjorie 
Gullan, who was the founder of the 
Choral Speaking movement in Great 
Britain. She has also been largely re- 
sponsible for its development in Canada 
and the United States, where she has lec- 
tured extensively during the last four 
years. The Summer School is now a 
recognized center for overseas visitors 
who wish to study speech training and 
poetry speaking with special reference to 
classroom work. A bulletin describing the 
school may be obtained from Speech Fel- 
low and Institute, 56 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C. 1, England. 


Personal Notes 
.%, 


“ Rev. J. Qurnter Miter, Pu.D., 

was elected Executive Secretary of 
the Field Department of the Federal 
Council of Churches on March 25. He 
succeeds Dr. Roy B. Guild, who now 
holds an emeritus relationship to the 
Federal Council. Dr. Miller has been 
for several years General Secretary of 
the Connecticut Council of Churches and 
Religious Education, which has gained 
state-wide confidence in an unusual de- 
gree and has pioneered along several 
lines of united effort. 

Dr. Miller has had wide executive ex- 
perience as city superintendent of re- 
ligious education for the Federated 
Churches of Cleveland, Ohio, as execu- 
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tive secretary of the New Haven, Con- 
necticut, Council of Religious Education, 
and more recently with the Connecticut 
Council. He is particularly well equipped 
to carry on the field work of the Federal 
Council, which will attempt to bring 
about an effective working unity both 
among the denominations and among the 
several interdenominational agencies. 
Under the plans of increasing coopera- 
tion between the Federal Council and the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, the field executives of the two 
organizations are to constitute a coop- 
erating field staff, functioning as a unit in 
planning the field program of both or- 
ganizations. 

Dr. Miller is expected to take up his 
new duties in September. He will, how- 
ever, continue to carry responsibility for 
the Connecticut Council, with the help 
of a new associate in that state. 


“ Prorsessor Hornett Hart of Hart- 

ford Theological Seminary has been 
elected to the faculty of Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina. He will be a 
member of both the Department of So- 
ciology and the faculty of the School of 
Religion. In the latter capacity he will 
teach courses in Social Ethics. 


“* Proressor H. SHELTON SmiTH of 

Duke University has been appointed 
Professor of Christian Ethics and Reli- 
gious Education. On this enlarged basis, 
he will be responsible for teaching Chris- 
tian Ethics in both the School of Religion 
and the Graduate School. 


“ Dr. Pau J. BratstTep, General Sec- 
retary of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, has become Campus Secre- 
tary for the University Christian Mis- 
sion under the Federal Council of 
Churches. Dr. Jesse M. Bader is con- 
tinuing as Director of the Mission. 
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“* On Marcu First Rev. Everett A. 

Babcock began work as executive 
secretary of the Vermont Church Coun- 
cil, with his office in Burlington. The 
Vermont Church Council is the result 
of a reorganization of the Vermont 
Council of Religious Education. Strong 
emphasis is being laid upon the organi- 
zation of the laymen and on a close con- 
nection with all the welfare and char- 
acter-building agencies of the community. 
Mr. Babcock is a graduate of the Yale 
Divinity School and has been pastor of 
the Federated Church in East Burke for 


five years. 


** APrreER an exceptional record in inter- 


denominational leadership as execu- 
tive secretary of the Detroit Council of 
Churches, Dr. Ralph C. McAfee has ac- 
cepted the call to the pastorate of the 
Church of the Covenant (Presbyterian) 
in Erie, Pennsylvania. This is one of the 


great congregations in the Presbyterian 
denomination. In connection with the 
magnificent new church building there is 
an educational building with complete 
and up-to-date equipment. 


“* Dr. Rosert P. Wiper died in his 
seventy-fifth year, on March 27, at 
Oslo, Norway. In association with Dr. 
John R. Mott and Dr. Robert E. Speer, 
he was instrumental in founding the Stu- 
dent Voluntéer Movement. Born in India 
of missionary parents, Dr. Wilder, after 
his education in America, served in In- 
dia until his health became impaired. 
Since that time he has worked with stu- 
dent organizations in Britain and the 
European Continent, and in Egypt. 


World Notes 


** A SIGNIFICANT conference of Sunday 
school workers was held in Havana, 
Cuba, March 15, 16, and 17. Representa- 
tives of the seven evangelical churches 
from all six provinces met to review the 
work of religious education in that land. 
It was found that the number of Sunday 
schools and the enrollment are increasing 
steadily. An eagerness for cooperative 
fellowship among the churches led to a 
recommendation that the churches renew 
some agency such as the former National 
Sunday School Association of Cuba. Dr. 
Robert M. Hopkins of the World’s Sun- 
day School Association and Dr. Eric M. 
North of the American Bible Society, 
were in attendance at the meeting. 


* Dr. anp Mrs. Grorce H. SCHERER 
were scheduled to sail from New 
York on May I1 to resume their service 
with the Bible Lands Union for Chris- 
tian Education. They have been on fur- 
lough in this country since the summer 
of 1937. The territory in the Bible Lands 
Union includes Palestine, Transjordania, 
Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, and Cyprus. 


“ THe TEentTH World’s Christian En- 

deavor Convention will be held Au- 
gust 2-8 at Melbourne, Australia. Just 
fifty years ago the first Christian En- 
deavor Society was founded in Australia. 
Dr. Stanley B. Vandersall, secretary, an- 
nounces a tour to Australia, starting 


July 6. 


** Korea has experienced unusual diffi- 
culties during the year due largely 
to military operations in the Far East. 
Many of the religious leaders in Korea 
have been imprisoned because of the 
persecutions which the authorities have 
instituted. Serious difficulties have arisen 
over the compulsory attendance upon 
state shrines. The most serious problem 
that is faced grows out of the required 
attendance of the scholars in Christian 
schools at the Shintu shrine center. 
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Arsene Lupin Returns (Douglas, William, 
Bruce) (MGM) Famous gentleman crook, long 
supposed dead but living honestly and incognito, 
deftly recovers jewel stolen from eminent family 
whose daughter interests him. Smooth, suspense- 
ful, intricate mystery-romance, with good dialog, 
comedy and no gore. 

For A and Y; Very good of kind 
For C: Beyond them 


Bulldog Drummond’s Peril (Howard, Barry- 
more) (Para) A scientist’s formula for making 
synthetic diamonds, sought by rival crooks, starts 
chain of hectic events, including murder, explo- 
sions and hand-to-hand combats as hero chases 
criminals from London to Switzerland and back. 
Involved and overdone thriller. 

For A: Mediocre For Y: Exciting For C: No 


College Swing (Burns, Allen, Raye, Hope, 
Horton, etc.) (Para) Delirium of vaudeville 
horseplay in present-day taste, with meaningless 
music and dance desperately Africanized; un- 
relieved by sense of sanity save some real comedy 
by Gracie. Great fun to many; others will think 
it artistically demoralizing. © 
For A: Depends on taste 

For Y and C: Amusing but doubtful 


Dance of the Virgins (Music accompaniment 
and titles) (Bennet Pictures) Sedate, charming 
little romantic tragedy, made in Bali with na- 
tive actors, in Technicolor. Highly informative 
on Bali’s lovely landscape, flowers, customs, elabo- 
rate temple dances, and interesting Balinese 
ethics. 

For A: Novel For Y: Good For C: Too mature 


Doctor Rhythm (Crosby, Carlisle, Devine, Lil- 
lie) (Para) Crazy combination of hilarious bur- 
lesque, slapstick and romance. Bing is a Doctor (!) 
masquerading as a policeman and hired as body- 
guard to protect heroine, infatuated with fortune- 
seeking crook. Lillie’s comic antics share honors 
with Bing’s crooning. 

For 4: Depends on taste 
For Y: Probably amusing For C: Not best 


Dybbuk, The (Polish Cast) (Made in War- 
saw) (Yiddish, fine English titles) Impressive 
picture in stately tempo, expertly acted, of a 
tragic and beautiful love affair among humble, 
devout people. Strange mingling of tradition, re- 
ligion, naive faith and superstition. Long, slow, 
difficult, but artistic and rich in human values. 
For A: Unusual ; , 

For Y and C: Entirely beyond them 


Everybody’s Doing It (Preston Foster, Sally 
Eilers) (RKO) Brainless farce about loving hero- 
ine trying to imspire spineless puzzle-contest 
artist (heavily played by Foster) to work. Rack- 
eteers sell answers, kidnap hero, etc. Made comic 
(?) by reeling drunks, face-slappings, frying-pan 
knockouts, etc. 

For A: Stupid For Y: Worthless For C: No 


Fools for Scandal (Lombard, Gravet) (Warner) 
Penniless French marquis, incognito, chases and 
is chased by whimsical American movie queen 
through Paris. Plot and action thin and flimsy 
but merrily played. Notable charm and clever- 
ness in two roles. Ralph Bellamy sadly miscast. 
Some rhymed dialog, ‘alas! 

For A: Good of kind 
For C: Hardly 


For Y: Perhaps 


Her Jungle Love (Dorothy Lamour, Ray 
' Milland, Lynne Overman) (Para) Fantastic ab- 
surdities, silly falsities, weird effects at bizarre 
thrills, all in Technicolor! Aviators, natives, 
African animals on South Sea islet, maudlin ro- 
mance, grewsome deaths and earthquake. Eye- 
filling, expensive, stupid. 
For A: Depends on taste For Y and C: No 

Hollywood Stadium Mystery (Neil Hamilton, 
Evelyn Venable) (Repub) Mildly puzzling and 
agreeably. suspenseful little thriller, not unduly 
violent. Writer-heroine and district-attorney-hero 
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CURRENT FILM ESTIMATES 6.4) 


HE summaries and evaluations appear- 

ing on this page are those of The Na- 
tional Film Estimate Service. They are not 
the judgment of an individual, but of a 
committee of qualified men and women 
who are in no way connected with the 
motion picture industry. 

It will be noted that these estimates 
cover all types of films inasmuch as it is 
as valuable to know what not to see as 
to know the good films. It should be 
kept in mind also that titles and local 


advertising pictures may be quite objec- 
tionable, while the content and effect of 
the film are desirable and wholesome, 
hence these descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given for 
three groups: 

A—Intelligent Adults 


Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the special 
recommendation of the National Film Es- 
timate Service. 


collaborate to solve queer death of pugilist in 
ring and furnish romance. The latter is more 
emphasized than the killings. 

For A; Hardly For Y and C: Fairly good 


International Settlement (George Sanders, 
Dolores Del Rio) (Fox) Grim Shanghai-war 
melodrama. Soldier of fortune hero, tangled in 
million-dollar munition-smuggling, runs afoul of 
tough ‘agents.’ Wounded, he thinks heroine be- 
trayed him, but she gives blood to save him 
and all is well. Acting ordinary. 

For A: Depends on taste For Y and C: No 


Joy of Living (Irene Dunne, Fairbanks, Jr.) 
(RKO) Fast, merry romantic comedy in current 
vogue. Irene delightful as hard-working stage 
star rescued from selfish, parasitic family by gay 
hero. Many uproarious sequences, and much beer, 
involved in her emancipation. Sophisticated but 
probably harmless. 

For A: Entertaining For Y: Doubtful 
For C: Unsuitable 


King of the Newsboys (Lew Ayres, Ann Sher- 
idan) (Republic) Initial human interest in slum 
hero and heroine turns to crude melodrama of 
shady ethics. She turns racketeer’s mistress while 
ne’er-do-well hero wins swift riches from news 
stands, goes broke—and they are humble and 
happy again. 

For A: Mediocre For Y and C: No 

Lenin in October (Russian, English titles) 
(Amkino) Vivid, generally convincing picture of 
the real Lenin and his master coup of October 
1917. Complex preparations in dingy, primitive 
quarters end in triumphant storming of Winter 
Palace and full victory. Well done despite crudi- 
ties. Usual propaganda. 

For A: Good of kind For Y and C: Undesirable 


Love on a Budget (Prouty, Byington, Shirley 
Deane) (Fox) Not up to standard of previous 
“Jones Family” films. Entertainment and human 
values largely obscured by artificial situations 
growing out of conflict between bride and groom 
over money matters. Climax especially uncon- 
vincing. 

For A: Hardly For Y and C: Certainly not 

Maid’s Night Out (Joan Fontaine, Allan 
Lane) (RKO) Inane but harmless farce. Rich 
man’s son scorns job in father’s dairy but sup- 
posed maid on milkman’s route changes his 
mind. Stupidly slow start, bawled dialog, medi- 
ocre acting outweigh rather amusing and original 
“chase” climax. 


For A: Poor For Y¥ and C: Perhaps amusing 


Ann 
Sheridan) (Warner) Detective poses as patient in 
hospital to solve $100,000 radium theft. Old stock 
devices for thrill and suspense. Disjointed action, 
clumsy continuity, heavy attempt to be funny and 
amateurish acting make poor mystery-melodrama. 


Patient in Room 18 (Patrick Knowles, 


For A: Poor For Y: Mediocre For C: No 
Port of Missing Girls (Harry Carey, Judith 
Allen) (Monogram) Nice little San Francisco 
cabaret singer, involved in gangster killing, finds 
self on tramp steamer. Kindly captain hides her 
in friendly Shanghai honky-tonk. Gangster-smug- 
gler has designs on her but wild, ridiculous fight 
saves day. 
For A: Dull For Y: Poor For C: No 
The Rat (Anton Walbrook, Ruth Chatterton) 
(RKO) Glamorous Parisian thief, guardian of 
young hercine, is briefly dazzled by rich adven- 
turess. Her cast-off roue turns to heroine, who 
shoots him. Spectacular trial brings startling re- 
sults and happy ending. Rather good thriller. 
Made in Paris. 
For A: Good of kind For Y: Mature For C: No 


Scandal Street (Lew Ayres, Louise Campbell) 
(Para) Innocent heroine, waiting to marry engi- 
neer-hero away on foreign assignment, is involved 
in petty scandal and murder charge by small-town 
gossips, aided by brattish child liar. Feeble in 
plot, acting and direction, with dramatic-value 
nil. 

For A and Y: Poor For C: No 

Storm in a Teacup (Good British cast) (G-B) 
(UA) Plans of domineering provost of little 
Scottish town seriously changed by engaging dog 
and his pals, with help from keen journalist and 
provost’s daughter. Dramatically uneven, con- 
fusing, conclusion arbitrary, but mostly thoroughly 
amusing. 

For A: Novel For Y: Fairly good For C: Fair 

Swing Your Lady (Bogart, Fazenda, Mc- 
Hugh, Jenkins) (Warner) Hilarious nonsense 
farce with good cast, centered on crude romance 
of super-dumb wrestler with woman blacksmith. 
Features burlesque wrestling and vaudeville 
Weavers in hill-billy music. Slapstick numb- 
skullery made as funny as possible. 

For A: Depends on taste 
For Y and C: Doubtful value 


Tarzan’s Revenge (Glenn Morris, Eleanor 
Holm) (Principal) Usual formula, reasonable 
thrills. Evanston family on safari after zoo 


specimens. Daughter (who swims better than she 
acts) meets Tarzan (same) who saves her from 
beasts and from lewd “Indian Prince” with grand 
palace in heart of Africa. 

For A: Hardly For Y and C: Probably good 


Test Pilot (Gable, Loy, S. Tracy) (MGM) 
Powerful picture, superb technique, with three 
notable roles expertly done. By turns clever, de- 
lightful, stirring, nerve-wracking. Some tense dra- 
matic moments of real life, some unreal. Whole- 
sale drunkenness seems vital to aviation. Vast 
appeal, uncertain effect. 

For A: Outstanding For Y: Doubtful For C: No 


When the G-Men Step In (Don Terry, Jac- 
queline Wells) (Columbia) Attractive counter- 
feiting racketeer vs. his less engaging brother, a 
loyal G-man. Former falls heroically before gang 
guns, so latter wins heroine. Feebly acted melo- 
drama, with sympathy misdirected and slight 
character interest. 


For A: Elementary For Y: Hardly For C: No 


Wide Open Faces (Joe E. Brown) (Colum) 
Joe’s usual comedy antics largely futile in story 
inferior to his previous ones. Honest small-town 
soda clerk, some obvious crooks, gangster molls, 
lost money, abandoned hotel, and stupid chase for 
climax. Not good for Joe’s reputation. 

For A and Y: Poor For C: Hardly 
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The Adolescent. By. Ada Hart Arlitt. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938. 
242 p. $2.00. 

Dr. Arlitt has written a very readable 
book for parents whose boys and girls are 
over twelve years and not yet twenty-one. 
She traces the problems adolescence pre- 
sents to parents as children grow older 
and come more under the influence of the 
“gang” (this term is used in the better 
sense to cover any of the social groups 
of adolescents), and the community. Part 
of what we call adolescent problems, Dr. 
Arlitt suggests, are largely the result of 
social changes which have developed so 
rapidly that we are not as yet adjusted 
to them. This book emphasizes the need 
for greater parental understanding and 
wise guidance of adolescents. 

There are excellent chapters deal- 
ing with the “tremendous physiological 
changes that set the adolescent at odds 
with his companions, his parents, and him- 
self.” The book abounds with common 
sense suggestions based on recent re- 
search for wise parental guidance. Three 
illuminating chapters deal with Training, 
Emotional Control, and Growing up 
Emotionally. These chapters point out 
that there are three emotions, love, anger, 
and fear, in which the adolescent should 
be mature if he is to be a successful, well 
adjusted adult. Parents of children from 
five to twelve would find these chapters 
as pertinent as parents of adolescents. 

Insight is offered on school relationships 
and the mental growth of adolescents. 
School terms such as life age, mental age, 
and I.Q., are explained. Parental under- 
standing of intellectual growth and prog- 
ress in school work is stressed. 

Here is a book written in simple and in- 
formal language which might well be 
placed in the hands of all parents of ado- 
lescents, for Dr. Arlitt gives the modern 
parent concise and readable advice on dis- 
cipline, emotional control, character train- 
ing. 

—J. B. K. 


From Friendship to Marriage. By Roy 
A. Burkhart. New York, Harpers, 1937. 
161 p. $1.50. 

Dr. Burkhart has had a unique experi- 
ence in his relationships with young people 
across the nation for a number of years, 
having specialized in counseling with 
them, especially concerning the boy and 
girl relationships. This book is written in 
a very intimate and friendly style. The 
problems which are uppermost in the 
minds of young people are treated, such 
as “Date,” “Intimacy,” ‘The Choice,” 
“The Engagement,” and “Marriage and 
the Future.” General subjects such as 
“Friendship in Our World,” “You as a 
Friend,” and “The Home and the Com- 


munity” are also discussed, each chapter 
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being illustrated by numerous experiences 
of the author’s own observation. There 
are valuable guides to further thought 
with well-chosen questions and good 
charts. The book may be used as discus- 
sion material for young people’s groups. 


—I. M.G. 


World Chaos or World Christianity. By 
Henry Smith Leiper. Chicago, Willett, 
Clark, 1937. 181 p. $1.50. 

A popular review of the Oxford and 
Edinburgh Conferences, how they were 
planned and organized, how they worked 
and reached their findings. A summary of 


these findings and their bearing on the 


future of the church and the world is in- 
cluded. An intensely human document by 
the executive secretary of the Universal 
Christian Council, who was closely as- 
sociated with the work of both confer- 
ences. 


The Oxford Conference. By J. H. Old- 
ham. Chicago, Willett, Clark, 1937. 290 p. 
$2.00. 


After an introduction on the Confer- 
ence, its leaders and its accomplishments 
and significance for the future, there fol- 
low the reports of the various sections and 
six important appendices. Written and 
edited by the man who more than any 
other was responsible for the Conference. 


Creative Pioneers. By Sherwood Eddy 
and Kirby Page. New York, Association 
Press, 1937. 161 p. $1.50. 


The story and the challenge of Chris- 
tian social pioneering are personalized in 
biographical and character sketches of 
contemporary leaders in four areas: in- 
dustrial relations, political action, the co- 
operative movement, and race relations. 
The general principles of social pioneer- 
ing are presented practically in chapters 
on “Pioneering Vocations and Avoca- 
tions,’ and “Socializing Religion.” 


Christ of the Countryside. By Malcolm 
Dana. Nashville, Cokesbury, 1937. 128 
p. $1.00. 

This book deals with the importance 
of the country in the teachings and the 
work of Jesus. It reminds us of his deep 
feeling for the open air and the out-of- 
doors and shows how largely his work 
and his message are centered in rural 
scenes and life. Such familiar passages 
as those dealing with long walks in the 
country, the sparrows, the wind, the soil, 
the weather, crops, and so on are dealt 
with. The meaning of country life for 
today is either set forth directly, or im- 


plied. 


Capitalizing Intelligence. Eight Essays 
on Adult Education. Edited by Warren 
C. Seyfert. Cambridge, Graduate School 


of Education, Harvard University, 1937. 
I4Il p. 75 cents. 

Eight essays which were given as lec- 
tures by leading exponents of modern 
adult education at the Harvard Summer 
Session, 1937. They state the need for 
widespread and systematic adult educa- 
tion, its mission in preserving democracy 
and enabling it to function, and some- 
thing of the educational philosophy and 
method on which it should be based. Re- 
ports of successful projects and programs 
are included. 


Fifty Years of British Theology. By John 
Dickie. New York, Scribner’s, 1937. 125 
De wu-25: 

This book gives a stimulating review 
of the work of the leading theologians of 
Great Britain by one who studied under 
some of them and has spent many years in 
understanding and teaching them all. It 
deals with Newman, Martineau, Fair- 
bairn, Flint, and others. The reaction of 
British thinkers to German theology is 
also considered. 


Psychology of Adolescence. By Luella 
Cole. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 
1936. 503 p. $3.00. 

The author aims to restrict her dis- 
cussion to objectively proven facts in the 
field of adolescent psychology. She gives 
relatively greater attention to the social 
and ethical development of youth than to 
physical and mental growth. Illustrative 
case materials are used throughout. 


Small Sects in America. By Elmer T. 
Clark, Nashville, Cokesbury, 1937. 311 
p. $2.00. 


A study of two hundred small and 
obscure denominations in the United 
States—their psychological and historical 
background; their doctrines and prac- 
tices; and the reasons for their diverg- 
ence from the main current of religious 


life. 


Courtesy Book. By Horace J. Gard- 
ner and Patricia Farren. Philadelphia, 
Lippincott, 1937. 112 pages, $1.00. 

A book of simple instructions for all 
sorts of social demands, including per- 
sonal neatness, table manners and skills, 
clothes, conversation, and a variety of 
special situations and occasions. It would 
be a useful book for leaders of classes 
and other groups of young people, to have 
to loan tactfully where it would meet 
the need of a young person for happier 
social adjustment. 


The Audio-Visual Handbook. By Ells- 
worth C. Dent. Chicago, The Society for 
Visual Education, Inc. 180 p. $1.75. 

A very complete guide to the under- 
standing and use of audio-visual aids in 
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the service of education and religious 
education. Compact, yet comprehensive 
including complete indexes on Sources of 
Information, Materials, Equipment. 


Man’s Search for the Good Life. By A. 
Eustace Haydon. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1937. 269 p. $2.50. 

A history of religions, written in the 
light of contributions of the social sci- 
ences. 


Remaking the Curriculum. By William 
H. Kilpatrick. Chicago, Newson & Com- 
pany, 1936. 128 p. 80 cents. 


Reprint of a series of articles previ- 
ously published in The Journal of the 
National Education Association and sup- 
lemented by the author. 


Books on Home and Family Life. Com- 
piled by Ruth Budd. New York, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1937. 
24 )._35),cents. 

Selected books for children of element- 
ary and junior high school age, dealing 
with clothing, food, manners, and home 
relationships. 
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Men of Power, Volume I. By 
Eastman. Nashville, Cokesbury, 
186 p. $1.50. 

Biographical and character sketches of 
Thomas Jefferson, Charles Dickens, 
Louis Pasteur, and Matthew Arnold. 
Readable style, high in human interest. 
Other volumes to follow. 


What Is a Living Church? By J. S. 
Whale. New York, Harpers, 1937. 112 
p. 90 cents. 


Messages given at the Council of 
Evangelism at Northfield in June, 1937, 
have been expanded and revised with spe- 
cial reference to the preparatory studies 
looking toward the meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council at Madras 
in the autumn of 1938. 


They Dared to Live. By Robert M. 
Bartlett. New York, Association Press, 
1937. 135 p. $1.25. - 

Thumb-nail sketches of thirty-five men 
and women who have lived heroically for 
human service and social welfare. 


Books Received 


Tre Axsincpon Sonc Book, edited by Charles 
C. Washburn. Abingdon. 50 cents. $40 per 100. 

Tue Avorescent, by Ada Hart Arlitt. Whit- 
tlesey House. $2.00. (Reviewed in this issue.) 

Tue Apyisory ComMiTrTrr on EpvucaTion: 
Report or THE CommiTree. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 35 cents. 

AxconoLt: One Man's Meat, by Edward A. 
Strecker. Macmillan} $2.50. (To be reviewed.) 

Art AND CuaracTeR, by Albert Edward 
Bailey. Abingdon. $3.75. (To be reviewed.) 

CuristiAn Brecinnincs, by Morton Scott En- 
slin. Harpers. $3.75. (To be reviewed.) 

City anv CnuRCH IN Transition, by Murray 
H. Leiffer. Willett, Clark. $2.50. (To be re- 
viewed.) 

A Litrre Dicrionary or Brsre Purases, 
compiled by W. K. Lowther Clarke. Macmillan. 
75 cents. A small dictionary of Bible words, pub- 
lished as a unit in a series of Biblical Handbooks, 
but useful in itself. 

Tue Grarnic Horizons or STEWARDSHIP, 
by H. C. Weber. United Stewardship Council. 
25 cents. Copies of graphic charts on stewardship 
presented at the recent meeting of the United 
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These books are not sold by the 
International Council of Religious 
Education, which handles only its 
own publications. Please order 
through your denominational book- 
store. 


Stewardship Council and approved for display 
at the International .Convention on Christian 
Education at Columbus, June 28 to July 3. 

Honesty, by Richard C. Cabot. Macmillan. 
$2.50. (To be reviewed.) 

How ro Improve tHe AputT DrparTMENT, 
by Lyndon B. Phifer. Methodist Book Concern. 
25 cents. 

Tue Human Sirvation, by W. MacNeile 
Dixon. Longmans, Green. $3.00. (To be re- 
viewed.) 

Lirtre Lretrers to Gop, by Margaret E. 
Sangster. Round Table. $1.50 Prayers relating 
to every-day experiences in the form of letters to 
God, with the addition of appropriate verse. 

ProcressivE Epucation Booxtets, Series 2. 
No. 6, Modern Concepts of Child Development. 
No. 7, Social Frontiers of America. No. 8, Pro- 
gressive Education after Twenty Years. No. 9, 
America and a World at Conflict. No. 10, Areas 
for Educational Exploration. American Education 


Press. 25 cents each. Set of five, $1.00. (To be 
reviewed.) 

New Direction ror Campus CurisTIAN 
Action. Report of the National Assembly of 
Student Christian Associations at Oxford, Ohio. 
National Intercollegiate Christian Council. $2.00. 
(To be reviewed.) 

Tue Parasites or THE Synoptic Gospets, 
by B. T. D. Smith. Cambridge University Press. 
$3.75. (To be reviewed.) 

Tue Psarms, by Moses Buttenwieser. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $5.00. A scholarly study of 
the Psalms in their chronological order, throwing 
new light upon the spiritual growth of Israel 
and Old Testament literature. 

Vitat Reuicion, edited by T. Otto Nall. 
Methodist Book Concern. 50 cents. A popular 
report on the recently held United Methodist 
Council, giving excerpts from the main addresses. 

Your Cuitp Nerps, by Mary M. Chalmers. 
Judson. 50 cents. 

Your Lire in tHe Maxine, by Joy Elmer 
Morgan. National Education Association. 25 or 
more at I cent each. This leaflet of sixteen pages, 
the first of a series, was written originally as a 
commencement address. Valuable as an inexpen- 
sive tract, and can be used by older young people 
in church school classes. 

Your Worip anv How tro Live in Iv. 
Teacher’s Guide. $1.25. Pupil’s Work Book. 35 
cents. by Harold B. Hunting. Abingdon. 

YourTu In THE Tots, by Leonard V. Harrison 
and Pryor McNeill Grant. Macmillan. $1.50. 


(To be reviewed.) 


A FRIENDSHIP SONG 


4. The chil-dren of 
2.Then boys and _ girls as 


out to 


roundthe world so ve- ry wide,Our 
when our time for play-ing flies, And when our child-hood ends, __ May 


end-ship need no tide 
grown so old and wise, 


far dis-tantlands With joy-ous son 
in our play A TON 


us your friend-ly hands.Our cir-cle to 
hap-py_hearts.we'll try to-day Each oth-er’s land 


we greet. Hold 


roundtheworldwe go, With 


com- plete 
to know, 


cir-cle. it shall be... Good- 


ross the sea.—_ 
dthought-ful friends. 


Adapted from the Friendship Song written by Miss Marion E. Gray for the welcome of the Doll 
Ambassadors of Goodwill. Music by John A. Rogers. Used by permission of Committee on World 
Friendship Among Children, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. For use in programs, page 28. 
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Spiritual Fellowship and the War Menace 
(Continued from page 5) 


might have free course. In our day of darkness and dread, 
that Voice still speaks; that Power is unabridged and ready 
to flow forth even as of old, but more mightily. Are we 
ready to pay the price of full discipleship? Are we willing 
to fulfill the spiritual requirements of those who become 
peacemakers? 

To recognize the reality of the Creative Spirit that has 
been at work through all the evolution of our earth and 
of our human life, takes away despair and discouragement. 
To purify ourselyes and fulfill with patience the disciplines 
of the spiritual life opens the doors of divine guidance. 
These steps should lead the way to direct and practical 
activities looking toward the development of peace methods 
and the peace spirit in the peace movement. 

In our peace work we need to apply the Rule of the 
Four C’s: “Cultivate Comprehension instead of Contempt 
and Condemnation!’ Last month, suggestions were given in 
this series for applying this rule to industrial controversy. 
The same general instructions apply to the task of cultivat- 
ing the peace spirit in the peace movement. The Compre- 
hending Method of Creative Discussion calls for selecting 
a controversial question (in this instance, some question at 
the center of peace controversy) and, instead of trying to 
convert each other, seeking to understand each other and 
to expand areas of agreement. Some possible questions for 
use in this connection are as follows: 

1. If the Nazi and Fascist dictatorships should acquire 
unprecedented power, and should attack Great Britain 
and France, so that these countries were fighting for their 
very lives, should the United States give them military 
aid in order to preserve democracy in Europe and in order 
to safeguard the future security of America? Yes 
No Undecided 

2. Should Christians, in a spirit of love, support a 
voluntary boycott against Japan in order to aid China 
resist aggression? Yes No Undecided 

3. Should the United States navy, air force and army 
be expanded beyond what is necessary to protect our forty- 
eight states against invasion? Yes No— Un- 
decided 

4. Should the United States codperate with other nations 
in imposing economic embargoes or blockades against ag- 
gressor nations? Yes No—— Undecided 

5. Should the Neutrality Law be strictly enforced and 
further strengthened? Yes No—— Undecided 

For discussion, it is well to select the question having the 
most minority votes (as between those voting “yes” and 
those voting “no”). If possible, it is well to circulate the 
questions in mimeographed form well in advance of the 
meeting, and to have those who expect to attend fill in not 
only their votes but a brief explanation of why they voted 
as they did on each question. If this is done, outlines of 
the reasons for the “yes” votes and for the ‘“‘no” votes on 
the selected question can be put on the blackboard in ad- 
vance of the meeting. Then the fair statement of the argu-. 
ments of each side, by members of the opposing side, and the 
process of finding agreements and issues, can be begun at 
once. The vital thing in such a discussion is that the oppos- 
ing views shall be brought out as fully, clearly and sympa- 
thetically as possible, and that the whole company of people 
shall increasingly seek to find a common program of action 
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upon which they can codperate toward the achievement of 
shared ideals. 

Chapter VIII in Living Religion, entitled “Christ and 
Peace,” will be found pertinent to the present topic. Mem- 
bers of the Meditation Fellowship are asked to send in 
written reports describing the working out of some such ex- 
periment as that described above, and to indicate the ways 
in which meditation was applied to the preparation for the 
enterprise. 


The Public School’s Contribution to Character 
(Continued from page 8) 


practice in laziness, dawdling, and day dreaming. We are 
obliged to know pretty nearly a child’s capacity and fix the 
task according to ability. We recognize that while aggres- 
sive behavior is more annoying and more prone to receive 
attention, the too timid and retiring child is perhaps a 
more serious social problem and must -have practice in 
successful participation in group activities. So with many 
kinds and degrees of maladjustment, it is a part of char- 
acter education to determine the cause and attempt a remedy. 
Here, as with academic work, it is growth that must receive 
consideration. A child may be a problem, but it may be that 
he is consistently becoming better adapted to group life. 
That is the measure of success. 

In use, our theory is ahead of our practice. Not all 
teachers are equally proficient in seeing or in meeting needs. 
With forty or more children in a room the best teacher finds 
it difficult to create or to utilize situations that will enable 
every child to get satisfaction in the type of behavior in 
which he needs to grow or a sufficient number of experiences 
to make desired responses habitual. I think it is safe to say 
we are improving, that more and more of us are doing 
a better and better job. We with the children are growing 
with experience. 

To sum up, the theory of our character education in 
Denver is that every hour of every day is having some effect 
on character. The purpose a child has in his task, how he 
attacks it, his attitude toward the result, his standards of 
work, his attitude toward the institution, his teacher, his 
co-workers, toward himself, and toward his growth in each 
of all of the many activities of any day, all play their part 
in developing or modifying character. It is, therefore, our 
ambition to provide for children many and varied ex- 
periences that as nearly as possible approximate life out of 
school so that children may have much practice under super- 
vision in a type of behavior which corresponds with the 
best desire of the community in which he lives. 

The concluding sentence of Mr. Threlkeld’s chapter in 
the Tenth Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence 
is, “A curriculum which brings to youth a consciousness of 
the problems of life, some understanding of these problems, 
a sense of personal responsibility in contributing to their 
solution, a reasonable degree of technical efficiency of pro- 
cedure, and a rich personal life in harmony with the good 
of others, is achieving the end of character education.” 
That is the kind of curriculum we hope we provide. 


Register for Convention 


Register now for the Convention, June 28-July 3. Make 
your room reservation directly with the hotel of your choice. 
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